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FOOD STOCKPILING 
Within the United States and Abroad for Future Emergencies 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON ConsuMERS STupy, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
1310, New House Office Building, the Honorable Victor L. Anfuso 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Anfuso (presiding), Watts, Andresen, 
McIntire, Harrison, and Dixon. 

Also present: Representatives Hagen and Hull, Francis LeMay 
and Walter W. Wilcox, staff consultants, and John Heimburger, 
counsel. 

Mr. Anruso. The committee will please come to order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this phase of the Consumers Study Commit- 
tee will deal with the stockpiling of food within the continental 
limits of the United States, its Territories, possessions, and outside the 
continental limits of the United States. 

Weare very pleased this morning to have representatives of the State 
Department, the Departments of Defense and Agriculture, who will 
testify. 

I will call as the first witness, Mr. Frank Whitehouse, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs. 

Mr. Whitehouse, before you testify, would you mind introducing 
the other gentlemen who are here from the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Wuirenouse. Yes, I shall be glad to. 

Immediately on my left, and going on to the left, Mr. Robert Krem- 
kau, of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and 
Logistics, then Mr. D. P. Danyew of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Department of the Army, and then Mr. Richard C. Bell, of 
the Military Subsistence Supply Agency in Chicago. 

Mr. Anruso. Anyone else here besides these gentlemen ? 

Mr. Wutrenouse. No, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. We certainly appreciate the very fine representation, 
and we appreciate the cooperation of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Whitehouse, I understand that you have a statement which you 
wish to present to the committee. You may read it if you like. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK WHITEHOUSE, CHIEF OF FOREIGN ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS), ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROBERT KREMKAU, PROJECT DIRECTOR FOR SPECIAL 
PROJECTS, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) 


Mr. Wurrenovse. Yes, thank you. I will read the statement which 
consists of 5 parts, and then if members of the committee desire 
to question us about this statement, my colleagues will endeavor 
to answer questions on the first 4 parts, and I shall endeavor to answer 
questions on the last part, which is about stockpiling in foreign coun- 
tries. The paper reads as follows: 

1. General 


The following comments concern the extent and type of food prod- 
ucts which the Department of Defense recommends should be main- 
tained in a reserve or stockpile position in order to provide emergency 
supplies of food to support military operations in the event of war. 

The Department of Defense maintains stockpiles of food in its 
mobilization reserves in sufficient quantities to sustain United States 
military operations until food pipelines have been established. These 
reserve stocks are military in nature, and consist of operational rations 
and other processed nonperishable food components which are largely 
noncommercial, and are maintained in varied degrees of concentration 
to afford maximum storage life and mobility. They are dispersed 
worldwide at strategic locations so as to permit immediate availability 
to United States military forces and United States activities supported 
by the military in the event of anemergency. In consideration of cost 
and volume, and the attendant problems of storage and rotation, it has 
been the policy of the Department of Defense to limit its reserve of 
food to such emergency type rations as are considered necessary under 
emergency conditions to supplement normal peacetime stocks. 

Because of potential limited processing capacity, it has not been 
considered practical for the military to maintain reserve stocks of raw 
items, such as grains or fats or oils, which require some processing 
prior to use. 

While there are many military activities which must be primarily 
supported by reserve stockpile methods, due to the extremely limited 
or nonexistent local sources for the specific military-type products in- 
volved, food supply in this country is a regular function performed by 
a large, complex, and widely dispersed industry upon which the mili- 
tary must and will rely. Accordingly, and in recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Agriculture to plan for the produc- 
tion and distribution of food during a period of national emergency, 
the Department of Defense has consistently coordinated its mobiliza- 
tion requirements for subsistence with that Department. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was delegated responsibility in this field by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. This agency is pon oo tr 
under Public Law 920, 81st Congress, to provide for the relief and 


rehabilitation of civilians or the civil economy in an emergency, in- 

cluding civilian requirements and the control of distribution. _ 
As you may know, in May 1956 the Office of Defense Mobilization 

organized an Interagency Committee on Emergency Food Stock- 
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piling. This vommittee established working groups which prepared 
reports on the need for stockpiling of food in (1) cnitin bine United 
States, (2) United States Territories and possessions, (8) United 
States military bases overseas, and (4) foreign countries. The con- 
tents of this statement are organized on the foregoing basis and are 
generally in line with the findings of the working groups, on which 
the Department of Defense had representation. 


2. Continental United States 


The normal supplies of some domestically produced processed foods 
might not be fully adequate to meet total United States domestic needs 
in event of losses of stocks and processing facilities under nuclear at- 
tack. However, the substitution of available foods for those in short 
supply, the wide dispersion of processing facilities, and other measures 
would greatly reduce the possibility of an overall shortage and would 
minimize the need for stockpiling. 

For most types of food, the destruction of stocks and processing 
facilities would result in local shortages of the finished foods even 
though the total United States supplies were adequate. Transporta- 
tion authorities indicate, however, that, after an attack such as Opera- 
tion Alert 1956, the essential railroad and truck transportation in this 
country could be restored to critical areas before local supplies of 
food were exhausted. National food surpluses strategically located 
would materially alleviate the most essential problem which is dis- 
tribution. 

There would appear to be greater justification for stockpiling im- 

orted foods than domestically produced foods. A stockpile of some 
imported foods, such as coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar, and spices, may be 
desirable as a safeguard against possible shortages of ocean shipping 
in wartime and possible problems of moving such products through 
damaged ports. Establishment of such a stockpile or inclusion of 
these items in the present national strategic stockpile would probably 
also require additional legislative authorization and funds. It may be 
desirable to include in such authorization the permission to trade or 
barter United States agricultural surpluses for imported food stock- 
pile items. 

The possible effects of an attack in causing temporary disruptions 
in transportation, processing, refining, or distribution could be mini- 
mized by detailed and careful advance planning. In most situations, 
it is believed that such planning would disclose far less expensive 
means than stockpiling for assuring adequate food supplies for the 
immediate postattack period. The evacuation and survival plan- 
ning studies now being made for the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration should include emergency food planning of this type. 

Stockpiling of any large quantities of most processed food items 
would be difficult because of the necessity for rotation of the food in 
the stockpile, so that it could be used before it deteriorates. United 
States Government uses for food, including the school-lunch program 
and military feeding, could utilize only limited quantities of food. 
Expenditures for adequate distribution and dispersal of current na- 
tional food surpluses might be a more economical solution of this prob- 
lem. 


3. United States Territories and Possessions 


Determinations as to the need for food stockpiling in United States 
Territories and possessions must be made on the basis of individual 
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analysis, taking into consideration the economical feasibility, military 
necessity and feasibility, composition and location of applicable com- 
modities, and availability of required additional funds to establish 
and maintain such stockpiles. In exceptional cases, there may be 
isolated areas such as island bases, where from a military standpoint, 
support of food stockpiles for indigenous civilians might be desirable. 
Even in these instances, however, the problem of rotation is such that it 
probably would be necessary, if stockpiles are established, to assume 
that they could only be rotated into regular civilian consumption chan- 
nels with replacement subsidized by the United States Government if 
the emergency purpose of the stockpiles was to be achieved. 

According to the Department of the Interior, the dependence of 
the United States Territories and possessions on imports of food 
varies from one extreme in Alaska, where nearly all food except fish 
and some perishables are imported, to some islands where normally 
about 50 percent of the food is imported from the United States. 
Availability of suitable storage for holding increased stocks of food 
appears to be a limiting factor on stockpiling. Some of the Territories 
and possessions have climates which require specialized storage space. 
As in other areas, the problem of rotation of stocks and stock manage- 
ment would have to be solved. Because of the dependence of these 
areas on ocean shipping, which might be cut off or delayed in time of 
war, it would appear that the question as to the necessity of stockpiling 
of food in these areas deserves further careful consideration. 


4. United States Overseas Military Bases 


Storage facilities at the overseas military bases are normally limited 
in their capacity to satisfying requirements for only current opera- 
tions and mobilization reserve stockpiles. The military prepackaged 
operational ration is stockpiled by the overseas theater for the military 
in the theater until such time as normal resupply can take over, and is 
limited by rotation opportunity in the peacetime consumption. Addi- 
tional facilities and construction and maintenance functions would be 
required if stockpiling for native civilians was to be undertaken. 

Increasing food stockpiles at worldwide United States military 
bases is not the appropriate method of increasing food stockpiles in 
foreign countries for the indigenous population. The primary prob- 
lems relating to the administration of such stockpiles by the military 
for the indigenous population would be: (1) their rotation through 
use or open market sale to prevent deterioration; (2) relatively small 
quantities for military use versus the large quantities required to be 
stocked to meet minimum civil population use; (3) the types of food 
constituted in United States military rations would not be acceptable, 
in most cases, to indigenous civilians, and vice versa; (4) greatly 
increased military appropriations would be required for warehouse 
construction, receipt, storage, issue, transportation, inspection, and 
purchase of supplies; (5) the ratio of combat to administrative troops 
would be decreased; and (6) the acceptability of such programs by 
foreign countries. 

Stockpiles of food in foreign countries, other than for United States 
military forces based there, should normally be the property of and 
administered and maintained by the country in which they are located. 
In case of the establishment of a NATO food stockpile or other multi- 
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country food stockpiles, the stockpile should be administered by 
NATO or other multilateral body. 


5. Foreign Countries 


From the security point of view, the United States has long favored 
the establishment of food stockpiles throughout the NATO area. 
Europe and the United Kingdom, particularly, are dependent on im- 
ports for a large portion of their food supply. 

The United States has urged the NATO countries on several oc- 
casions to undertake the stockpiling of food individually to meet their 
needs. The most recent suggestion of this kind was in January 1957 
when the United States representative to a NATO meeting stated 
that if any NATO country, in undertaking a stockpiling program, 
believed that United States surplus foodstuffs could be used in its 
program, the United States would be willing to discuss the possibility 
of making its surpluses available. The United States representative 
stated, however, that his Government could not pay such costs as trans- 
port, processing, and warehousing. Any country interested has been 
invited to submit a request through its Embassy, outlining in detail 
the program being undertaken in its country and indicating, as specif- 
ically as possible, the way in which United States surpluses might fit 
into that program. Thus far, no specific proposals along such lines 
have been submitted by any country. The NATO countries have con- 
sidered stockpiling for several years, but have been confronted by 
serious financial problems. 

Several governments, including the United Kingdom, Norway, 
Sweden, West Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and Italy, have taken 
limited steps to meet the need for defense stockpiling. Whereas many 
of these countries have bulk stockpiling of grain and other foods, 
indications are that there has been little progress in dispersing these 
stocks in strategic locations or in building up strategic stocks of food 
packaged for immediate eating without further preparation. The cost 
of building storage facilities, processing the food, and maintaining the 
stockpile in good condition has been the principal deterrent to such 
stockpiling. 

With respect to foreign countries, a working group of the Inter- 
agency Committee on Emergency Food Stockpiling found that there 
was a combined population of 46 million persons in cities of over 
100,000 inhabitants in the United Kingdom, West Germany, France, 
and the low countries. The working group found also that if an 
agreement were reached to stock a 30-day ration of about 2,000 calories 

yer person, per day, and if this ration consisted only of flour, sugar, 

fant and some dried, skim milk for children, the total requirements 
for the 46 million persons would come to about 550,000 metric tons 
of flour, 125,000 metric tons of sugar, 50,000 metric tons of lard, and 
2,000 metric tons of dried, skim milk. The estimated cost of the fore- 
going requirements, including an allowance for processing, dehydra- 
tion, special packaging and the like, but not including shipping or 
storage, would be $172 million. 

The working group examined the food situation in other countries 
of the world and concluded that practically all of these countries 
would not be ready to undertake stockpiling, even if the United States 
supplied the food without cost, because of the expense of maintaining 
such a program. A possible exception is Japan. Japan has 17 mil- 
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lion persons living in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. If Japan 
agreed to set up and manage such a stockpile, and if the agreement 
called for a 30-day ration of about 1,800 calories per person, per day, 
consisting only of rice and wheat flour, sugar, soybean oil, and some 
dried, skim milk for children, the requirements for 17 million people 
would come to 115,000 metric tons of rice; 64,000 metric tons of wheat 
flour ; 36,000 metric tons of sugar; 17,000 metric tons of soybean oil; 
and 1,000 metric tons of dried skim milk. Calculations of costs, in- 
cluding an allowance for processing, dehydration, special] packaging 
and the like, but not shipping or storage, indicate a total of about 
$78 million. 

The working group concluded that there was “no reasonable pros- 
pect of large scale surplus disposal through defense stockpiling 
abroad.” Also, the working group concluded that the United States 
should not retain title to any food stockpile abroad nor should it pay 
the cost of storage, transportation, and other incidental costs. The 
costs of stockpiling food abroad, including shipping, storing, rotating, 
and managing would be higher than the cost of maintaining the same 
stocks in the United States. Also, there would be problems with the 
foreign nation in rotating these stocks which involves disposal of 
them in the local market or destruction. In addition, United States- 
owned stockpiles abroad would tend to discourage some friendly 
countries from developing their own stockpiles. urthermore, the 
working group felt that indviduial countries should take the initiative 
in establishing food stockpiles to be administered within their juris- 
dictions. 

i Mr. Anruso. Thank you for that very fine statement, Mr. White- 
ouse. 

At the beginning of your statement you spoke about the Department 
of Defense maintaining stockpiles to sustain the United States mili- 
tary operations. It does not maintain any stockpiles of any sort to 
take care of the civilian population, does it? 

Mr. Wuirenovse. I should like ,to refer the question to Mr. 
Kremkau. 

Mr. Kremxav. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense does not 
have any authority or responsibility for providing food stockpiles or 
food for civilian purposes; we have it for only the military forces. 

Mr. Anruso. In other words, taking care of the civilian population 
in the countries where we have troops, such as the NATO countries, 
for example, that is not the province of the Department of Defense? 

Mr Kremxav. It is not. 

Mr. Anruso. Who would you say is responsible for the care of the 
civilian population in such cases? 

Mr. Kremxav. Well, sir, in the foreign countries, we feel that that 
is the responsibility of the particular Titi country. 

Mr. Anruso. Of the particular country itself? 

Mr. Kremkav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And this is in countries, of course, where we have our 
troops? 

Mr. Kremxav. That is right. 

Mr. Anruso. Germany, France, Italy, and other countries af that 
kind? 

Mr. Kremxav. That is right. 
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Mr. Anruso. You recall the Berlin air lift, where we had to fly some 
of our food some 5,000 miles away, is that correct ? 

Mr. Kremxav. I am not too familiar with the detailed operations 
of that particular process. 

Mr. Anruso. At our military operations bases, do we have any food 
stockpiled there that could have been used for that air lift? 

Mr. Kremxav. To my knowledge, no, sir. That would be some- 
thing that we would have to develop a statement for you for that pur- 
pose. To my knowledge we have not. 

Mr. Anruso. To your knowledge there was not ? 

Mr. Kremxkav. No, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. And you recall, also, the famine which took place in 
Greece a year or two ago! 

Mr. KremKav. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. And there again whatever supplies we sent to that 
country had to be flown from the continental limits of the United 
States, is that correct 

Mr. Kremxkav. To my knowledge, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. That situation, I believe, also applied when there was 
a famine in Italy about 2 years ago. 

Mr. Kremxkav. That is right. 

Mr. Anruso. Speaking about the continental United States, in the 
event of a nuclear attack, do you think we have a sufficient amount of 
stockpile to take care of our own civilian population. 

Mr. KremxKav. To answer that question, Mr. Chairman, we have the 
responsibility, as we had outlined in our general statement, to coordi- 
nate the military food requirements with the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The working groups that we referred to in the statement there, we 
had addressed that particular problem as to, first, the basic need for 
food stockpiling within the United States which would naturally in- 
clude the military requirements for food 

Mr. Anrvso. In other words, you feel that under present conditions, 
should there be any nuclear attack, we would not even have enough 
stockpiles to take care of even the military personnel within the con- 
tinental limits, isn’t that a fact ? 

Mr. Kremkav. I would say, yes, sir, that that would be correct. 

Mr. Anruso. Let alone the civilian population ? 

Mr. Kremxkav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. So that the Department of Defense, certainly favors 
stockpiling within the continental limits of the United States in stra- 
tegic areas, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Kremxav. We would favor that if the overall study that would 
be conducted would indicate that there would be a definite shortage of 
food, and primarily coming back into our own specific interest in the 
military area, that we would certainly be very much interested in hav- 
ing a determination as to whether or not our general food economy 
could support our military effort. And if it would not, we would 
be interested in a food stockpiling program. 

Mr. Benoa On page 2 of the statement, in the middle of the page, 
you said: 





There would appear to be greater justification for stockpiling imported foods 
than domestically produced foods. 
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Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. A stockpile of some imported foods, such as coffee, tea, 
cocoa, sugar, and spices, may be desirable as a safeguard against pos- 
sible shortages of ocean shipping in wartime, and possible problems of 
moving such products through damaged ports. You make that state- 
ment, I suppose, because you figure that those kinds of foods would 
be easy to stockpile isn’t that the fact ? 

Mr. Kremxav. Partially, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. They would be durable, anyway ? 

Mr. Kremxkav. Yes; they would lend themselves very well to that. 

Mr. Anruso. And I suppose when you made that statement you 
were also thinking about our possessions like the Hawaiian Islands, 
for example, which are largely dependent upon supplies from ocean 
freight, is that right? 

Mr. Kremxav. That is right. 

Mr. Anrvso. In ease of any attack, the difficulty of getting the food- 
stuffs there through ocean freight would be very difficult 

Mr. Kremxkav. It would be, yes, sir. 

Mr. AnFruso. Sometimes almost impossible. 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Therefore, certainly, we ought to think of stockpiling, 
at least, the kind of food that you mentioned, in strategic areas within 
the continental limits of the United States, as well as Alaska, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and possibly Puerto Rico, would you say so? 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. You particularly refer on page 3 to Alaska, where you 
say, “nearly all food except fish and some perishables are imported.” 
Certainly, in the event of an attack, Alaska would be in a very poor 
way, unless we had some of these foods within reach, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Anrvuso. In connection with military operations overseas, you 
have already stated that it is the authority of the State Department to 
look after the civilians, but would you not say that in the case of war 
we would have to think of the civilian population, and if we are going 
to have troop movements in these countries, certainly the people living 
in those countries would certainly want to know what the United 
States and her allies were going to do about the civilians in those coun- 
tries where there are troop movements, would you not think so? 

Mr. Kremxav. I certainly would agree with that. 

Mr. Anruso. Do you not also think that if the countries like the 
NATO countries, for example, where we have troops, if they knew 
that the United States and the military commander of the operations 
in the NATO countries was also thinking of the civilian population, 
in case of emergency, that the people in those countries would have 
greater confidence and would be more willing to have our troops 
there as soldiers not only of war, but as soldiers of peace ? 

Mr. Kremxav. I would certainly agree that it would be conducive 
to the military effort there. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I was a member of the NATO Parliamentary Confer- 
ence of 1955 and 1956, and I noticed that the people in those NATO 
countries were very fearful in case of an attack as to what would 
happen to them. And they said, “Well, the military would take care 
of themselves, but what about the civilians?” 
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I think that that is a very serious problem. If we are going to gain 
the confidence and the friendship of these people where we have our 
troops, that we must give very serious thought to that. 

I also realize that it is not the sole responsibility of the United 
States. But I think that the countries which form a part of the NATO 
orbit should also participate in that. Would you agree to that? 

Mr. Kremxav. I certainly do. 

Mr. Anruso. And would you not say that the Department of State, 
or some other agency of our Government should continue exploration 
in that direction to get some kind of a united program, that not only 
would take care of the military operations, but also the economic 
operations ? 

Mr. Kremxav. I feel that the Department of Defense would be 
very much interested in that type of program. 

Mr. Anruso. You are familiar with the NATO organization; are 
you not ? 

Mr. Kremxavu. Fairly familiar. 

Mr. Anruso. You are familiar with the fact that the NATO organ- 
ization is composed of two parts: one, the military, and second, the 
economic ¢ 

Mr. KremxKav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. And that the economic is just as important as the 
military ? 

Mr. KremKavu. Very much so; yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. Will you yield? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Did I understand you correctly to state that the 
State Department was not interested in the civilian population of 
these different foreign countries which are members of NATO, and 
want to receive aid under the Marshall plan ? 

Mr. Kremxavu. I did not make that statement. Mr. Whitehouse 
will endeavor to answer questions on that particular area. 

Mr. AnpreEsEN. Isn’t it a fact that during the airlift we took care 
of the civilian population in Berlin, not only with food but also 
with coal ? 

Mr. Kremx«av. That is correct; yes, sir, we did. 

Mr. Anpresen. And we, in every country where the Marshall plan 
operated, under the administration at that time, when President Tru- 
man was in, took care of the civilian population in France, Eng- 
land, Italy and many other countries, with gifts of large quantities 
of food supplies? 

Mr. Kremxkav. That is correct. It is my understanding that was 
done through cooperation with the State Department. 

Mr. AnpreseN. And do we not do the same thing today under the 
foreign aid program / 

Mr. KremKav. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. ANnprESEN. I may have misunderstood one of you gentlemen 
who stated that the State Department was not interested. But it isa 
fact that you are equally interested in the civilian population of the 
United States ? 

Mr. Kremxavu. We certainly are. 

Mr. ANpresen. And our domestic economy, so that we can produce 
for either a cold or a hot war. So that, certainly, we must have the 
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civilian population produce the necessary food and military equip- 
ment to carry on a war ? 

Mr. Kremxav. That is certainly correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. I must have misunderstood you when I got the idea 
erie you were not interested in the civilian population of the United 

ates. 

Mr. Kremxav. The statement should not have been unplied to that 
extent, because the Department of Defense is very much interested in 
the civilian population. It was the intent of the message to convey 
that the responsibility which we have in the Department of Defense 
does not provide for the direct supply of food for civilians. 

_ We do not have the financial responsibility nor the authority to go 
into that type of provision of food as such. Our interest definitely 
is there to see that it is supplied. 

Mr. Anpresen. I speak from experience, because in the last session 
of Congress I introduced a bill that provided for the establishment of 
survival food depots. 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. In the United States, outside of the fallont area— 
that is, the fallout area from the use of hydrogen bombs. 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. So that the civilian population to be evacuated 
from the larger bombed centers could go some place where they could 
get food. 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Anpresen. I noticed you recommend that we bring in cocoa, 
and coffee from foreign countries. That is essential. But we, also 
have to have a fresh supply of water, and at least a supply of flour and 
other foods, so that the civilian population, especially the evacuees, 
can be taken care of during the emergency. 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpresEN. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that when these gentlemen 
conclude, that I may have the opportunity to say a few words about 
the bill that I have on the establishment of survival food depots here 
in the United States. 

Mr. Anruso. You certainly may, Mr. Andresen. 

I mentioned before the fact that as a member of the NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference I talked to representatives of other countries. I 
also talked to General Gruenther in 1955, who was then the commander 
in chief. And last year I talked to General Norstad, his successor, and 
incidentally, my colleague, the distinguished minority leader of this 
committee, Congressman Andresen, appointed him to West Point, did 
you not? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. And both of these gentlemen are very much in favor 
of the stockpiling for emergencies, and they think that study should 
be continued in that direction. 

I asked General Gruenther to testify before this committee, but 
unfortunately he is attending to duties outside of Washington in 
connection with his office as president of the American National Red 
Cross. But I will offer for the record at this point my letter to him 
dated May 22, 1957, and his reply to me dated May 24, 1957, in which 
he recalls very well the conference that we had in Paris, in 1955, and 
his interest in the subject. 
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(The letters referred to are as follows :) 
May 22, 1957. 
Gen. ALFRED M, GRUEN7HER, 
President, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR GENERAL GRUENTHER: The Consumers Study Subcommittee of the House 
Agriculture Committee is holding hearings on food stockpiling for defense on 
June 12 and 13. At these hearings we will develop the facts and issues with 
respect to stockpiling food for defense and emergency relief both in this country 
and in other friendly countries. 

Representatives of Government agencies interested in this subject have been 
invited to testify. They include the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Defense, the Office of Civil Defense, and the Department of State. 

In view of your distinguished record as commander of the NATO Forces, 
we would be particularly happy to have your views on this important subject. 
Your views on the advantages and feasibility of stockpiling foods in friendly 
Huropean countries, as a part of or as a supplement to our joint defense program 
in these countries, would be of great value to the committee. 

You will recall that I discussed this subject with you in Paris in 1955 at the 
time of the NATO Parliamentary Conference, You may want to develop the 
subject further now in your present capacity. 

Because of the many demands on your time, we would be glad to schedule you 
as the first witness at 10 a. m., June 12, 1957, in room 1310, New House Office 
Building. 

Hoping to have an early favorable reply, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers Study Subcommittee. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1957. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ANFUSO: Yes, indeed, I remember very well our discussion in Paris in 
1955 at the time of the NATO Parliamentary Conference. I am flattered that you 
should ask me to appear before your committee on June 12. 

As you probably have heard, the Red Cross is in considerable financial difficulty 
by reason of the heavy disaster experience it has suffered during the past 22 
months. During that period, it has spent more than $50 million for disaster 
relief. The result is that our disaster reserve fund is exhausted, and we are, 
therefore, confronted with many problems in continuing to administer our vitally 
important programs. One of the solutions is to reduce our operating budget, 
and I am currently involved in this project. Unfortunately, it is taking a great 
deal of my time, and I find myself working more than 12 hours on most days. For 
this reason, I would like to be excused from appearing before your committee. 
I simply do not have the time to prepare the subject adequately, and I am certain 
that there are many other witnesses who can contribute far more to your hear- 
ings that I could. 

Now that we are residents of the same city, I hope that our paths will cross 
from time to time, 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED M. GRUENTHER. 


Mr. Anpresen. I am sure that General Norstad, the present head of 
NATO would be glad to appear before the committee, but as I under- 
stand it, he left for Paris this morning. He was here yesterday. 

Mr. Anruso. I am sure that he would be very glad to appear and give 
some illuminating testimony regarding the needs of strategic stock- 
piling. 

I am sure that you must have some ideas within the Department as 
to stockpiling within the continental limits of the United States and 
possessions and Territories, and also outside. 
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Have you ever suggested a bill that Congress might pass in that di- 
rection ¢ 

Mr. Kremx«av. Not tomy knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Would you mind giving thought to that and putting 
down your proposals in writing in the form of language which may be 
used in a bill? 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir, we certainly will. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Andresen spoke about the interests of Congress 
herein, and this committee has been very active on that score, and Mr. 
Andresen himself suggestea that depots be created within the con- 
tinental limits. 

I think we will leave that for later, and have Mr. Andresen testify on 
that. For the time being I will ask if there are any questions from 
other committee members. 

Dr. Dixon ? 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Whitehouse, you mentioned on page 1, I believe, 
that the ODM had an interagency committee appointed in 1956. 

Mr. Wuirenovse. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. And I believe that it was implied somewhere that most 
of the recommendations with regard to continental United States and 
as to our possessions and as to foreign countries, those recommen- 
dations follow pretty well the report of the interagency working 
groups; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wuirenouse. Yes; I think we digress a little bit at times, but I 
think generally speaking they follow them pretty well. . 

Mr. Dixon. On page 2, the implication in the long paragraph is that 
planning for the continental United States is possibly better than 
stockpiling. And that planning could obviate disruptions of trans- 
portation, processing, refining, and distribution, and that there is a 
committee working on that planning. Would you mind giving us 
some idea of the progress of that. That is very important. We do not 
have any idea what has happened. 

Mr. Kremxav. That is under the present administrative control of 
the Department of Agriculture in coordination with the Civil Defense 
Administration. I do not know now what the progress of that is. But 
I am sure the Department of Agriculture in their testimony can 
give you some background on that. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, it says that planning is more important 
than stockpiling. We should know something about the progress 
of the planning. 

Mr. Anruso. Iam glad you asked that. 

Mr. Drxon. May I ask permission to have something like that in- 
cluded in our record, some such testimony ? 

Mr. Anruso. I think the committee would welcome a statement 
which we could put into the record as to the planning which may be 
suggested as well as the other recommendations which I made a little 
while ago. 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. And may I state that Mr. Morse, the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, will be here tomorrow to testify as to some planning 
which has been done by the Department of Agriculture. Iam sure you 
are interested in the planning being done by the Department of 
Defense. 

(The information will be supplied later.) 
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Mr. Dixon. It appears to be a sort of joint responsibility. 

Mr. Kremxav. That is correct. We can furnish the statement on 
that. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you. 

Mr. Drxon. Possibly, if Under Secretary Morse can come prepared 
to report what that planning committee has done, that might be to our 
advantage to have that. 

Mr. Anruso. We will have that done. 

Mr. Dixon. We invited countries of NATO to accept our offer of 
assistance in stockpiling, and a number of them have replied to the 
invitation. Would you advise that it be followed up to see if we could 
not promote it a little bit ? 

Mr. Wurrenovse. Yes; I think that would be desirable. 

Mr. Drxon. How long ago was that; January 1957? 

Mr. Wuirenouse. In January of 1957; yes. 

Mr. Dixon. That has been about 5 months—— 

Mr. Anruso. Will you yield there ? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. Was that request made by Secretary of Defense 
Wilson ? 

Mr. Wutrenouse. No; that was made by Dr. Arthur Flemming, 
Director of the Office of Defense neem pee who headed a United 
States delegation to the NATO Senior Civil Emergency Planning 
Committee which met in Paris on January 14 and 15 of this year. 

Mr. Anruso. May we have a continued inquiry and report? 

Mr. Wuirenouse. Yes, sir. We will check with the State Depart- 
ment on that. That would be the proper agency to follow up. 

Mr. Anruso. All right. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if our committee would be 
out of order if it did ask Dr. Flemming if there has been any followup, 
and if he would not recommend some followup / 

Mr. Anrvuso. I think I asked Mr. Whitehouse to look into that. 
We certainly recommend that followup, and we would recommend 
areport. 

Mr. Wurrenouse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. I yield. 

Mr. Anpresen. Along the line of Dr. Dixon’s suggestion, I would 
also like to suggest that you secure copies of H. R. 584, which gives 
an outline of stockpiling and survival food depots in this country. 
It was submitted to the State Department at least in the 84th Con- 
gress, and was reintroduced im the 85th Congress as H. R. 534, and the 
report was made on that by the various agencies, the State Depart- 
ment, as I recollect it, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Civilian 
Defense Establishment, and the Military Establishment. 

That is a report to this committee, but it may give you some ideas 
as to your recommendations to this committee. 

Mr. Wuirenouse. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Drxon. There is another suggestion here that is possibly very 
good, that imported foodstuffs such as coffee and cocoa, and sugar 
should be stoc kpiled. 

Mr. Wuirenovuse. If I may answer that question, this was a recom- 
mendation last fall by one of the study ar ae of the Interagency 
Committee on Emergency Food Stockpiling. I do not think that any 
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steps have been taken with respect to it. I understand from military 
people in the Pentagon that some of these imported commodities, like 
coffee, tea, cocoa, sugar, and spices, are much more important for 
morale and sustenance purposes than most of us realize. Our mili- 
tary people have found in several guerrilla operations, such as that 
in the Philippines in World War II, that when men were virtually out 
of food and were hungry, the things that they asked for first seemed 
to be items like coffee, tea, cocoa, and sugar. It has been somewhat 
surprising. 

are Dixon. But you do not think there has been much done to carry 
that out. 

Mr. Wutrenovse. Nothing has been done to implement that, to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Dixon. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could have some indica- 
tion of the progress there ? 

Mr. Anruso. I certainly would recommend that. And I will ask 
you, Mr. Whitehouse, to carry that message back to your Department. 

Mr. Wuirenovse. Yes; I will. 

Mr. Drxon. Japan seems favorable, you think, for stockpiling op- 
erations; you think possibly they can finance the warehousing, so that 
the stockpiling will be feasible ? 

Mr. Wutrenouse. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. What progress have you made there? 

Mr. Wuirenovse. As far as I know, the Japanese Government has 
never been approached on this subject. This, again, is something that 
has been thought of but nothing, to my knowledge, has ever been 
done on it. 

Mr. Drxon. Possibly there is another avenue for a followup. 

Mr. Wutrenouse. We will be glad to check with the State Depart- 
ment on that. 

Mr. Anrvuso. The committee will appreciate that. 

Mr. Dixon. I wish to compliment the gentlemen on their fine state- 
ment, and on these good suggestions made here. 

Mr. Warts. The Defense Department keeps an overall inventory 
you might say, of this country, does it not? 

Mr. Kremx«av. Let me refer that question over here, and ask for 
some technical advice. I am not too sure that we keep an inventory 
of the entire economy. 

Mr. Warts. You keep a survey of food supplies of this country 
practically at all times, do you not? 

Mr. Danyrw. Mr. Watts, we do not do that. That information is 
normally available to us through agricultural sources, and it is not 
necessary that we maintain the information, since it is available to us. 
The total is something less than 3 million persons in the military, as 
compared with an approximate 165 million people in the country. 
Our consumption requirements are significant, but they do not repre- 
sent a major part of the total. But, to answer your question, we do 
use agricultural information that is available to us as we need it for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you yield right there? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. Isn’t it a fact that you have a big stockpile on hand 
for the Military Establishment, several years’ supply of foods— 
rations ¢ 
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Mr. Danyew. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. How much supply do you have ? 

Mr. Danyrew. Mr. Andresen, the emphasis for the past several years 
has been upon maintaining the minimum stockpile, reducing our inven- 
tory to the minimum, to meet foreseeable military requirements. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. What is a minimum, 1 year or 2 years? 

Mr. Danyew. Our normal stockage objective for most overseas 
areas, I say for most, that are on a regular monthly requisition cycle, 
oes not exceed 60 days. That is the normal for peacetime. That 
provides 30 days’ operating, and 30 days’ safety level. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. | know it was only a few years ago that you bought 
enough black pepper to last for 10 years. 

Mr. Danyew. We inherited some black pepper that had been stock- 
piled by another Government agency. The black pepper, incidentally, 
is a good keeper. And I believe when we did get it the price was 
comparably low, as compared with the market at that time. I do not 
recall the exact figures. 

Mr. AnpresEn. You do not recall the pepper deal ? 

Mr. Danyew. I recall the pepper deal. 

Mr. Anpresen. The world price was boosted from $2.35 up to about 
$2.50 a pound. 

Mr. Danyrew. Right; I recall that. 

Mr. Anpresen. Because of the large procurements by the military ? 

Mr. Danyew. I was thinking of another deal. I do recall that. 

Mr. Anpresen. I know—I made a speech on it. 

Mr. Danyew. Yes; I recall it. I was thinking of another case where 
we did get some stocks of pepper, that another Government agency had 
stockpiled which were subsequently transferred to us. But I do recall 
the instance you have reference to. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Warrs. The Defense Department does make an overall survey 
to try to determine whether there are adequate food supplies in this 
country to maintain not only your Armed Forces, but the folks who 
have to produce the ammunition. Don’t you have some ideas about 
those things ¢ 

Mr. Danyew. We do, and we are very much interested in the capa- 
bility of the Department of Agriculture and food processors to meet 
our requirements, both on a peacetime basis and under emergency con- 
ditions, but I understood your question originally—maybe I misunder- 
stood it—I thought you meant did we make an independent survey. 

Mr. Anpresen. No. 

Mr. Danyew. We get our information from available sources, in- 
cluding agriculture, and normal commercial market people. 

We are very much interested in the capabilities of national food 
resources being sufficient to meet not only the military requirements, 
but also the needs of the civilian population, because without civilian 
population support we have nothing. 

Mr. Anpresen. That was the point I had in mind, that it struck me 
that it would be the duty of the Defense Department to know that 
there were adequate food supplies in this country to sustain us not 
only in peacetime, but in case of war. 

Mr. Danyew. That is correct. 

Mr. ANnpRESEN. Does the Defense Department think we have ade- 
quate supplies at the present time ¢ 
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Mr. Danyew. I understand—I do not mean to evade your question, 
but I understand the Department of Agriculture has been charged 
with the responsibility for determining that. 

In a couple of working groups that I have been on, I obtained the 
distinct opinion that they thought that the answer to that was “yes,” 
that they did think so. 

Mr. AnpreseN. What increase in the use of food occurs when we 
have hostilities of war? 

Mr. Danyew. It depends upon the magnitude of the operation, 
whether it is localized somewhat like the Korean situation, or whether 
it is worldwide, and requires a major buildup, in consumption require- 
ments and pipelines. 

Mr. Anpresen. It is a fact that the use of foodstuffs had a pre- 
cipitous rise and increase during hostilities—it does have—isn’t that go. 

Mr. Danyew. That is correct. 

Mr. ANprREsEN. Why is that principally due? 

Mr. Danyew. That is due to a combination of several factors. One 
is the planned increase in projected military strength, both in the con- 
tinental United States where we would be reactivating camps and 
building up strength rapidly, also in the oversea areas. As soon as 
possible, we augment stocks for the military strength in certain over- 
sea commands in combat areas, so as to effect a buildup to meet in- 
creased consumption requirements, as well as to provide for what we 
call pipeline requirements stocks in the depots, on the way to ports, en 
route to oversea commands, and in the depots in oversea commands. 

Mr. Anpresen. As I follow you, the Department of Defense in the 
case of hostilities takes affirmative action to have much larger stock- 
piles than you do in peacetime. 

Mr. Danyew. That is correct, sir; yes. 

Mr, Anpresen. And that together with the imcreased consump- 
tion of food—I guess people are more active during times of war and 
eat more food—of course we have the same thing in peacetime, but the 
activity brings about a larger consumption of food. 

Mr. Danyew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Quite a bit of waste, I would assume, is there not ? 

Mr. Danyew. There is usually a loss factor that we have to allow 
for, resulting from bombings, ship sinking, and loss of food stockpiles 
in areas where the tactical situation has changed. So there is an ele- 
ment that is considered there. As you point out, the type of duty, 
active combat duty, and the tensions of the war situation, cause indi- 
vidual requirements to be increased over normal peacetime needs. 

Mr. Warts. Do you think that in the event of all-out hostilities at 
the present time that our food supplies in this country are adequate / 

Mr. KremKavu. As I pointed out before, that is not our responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Warts. I understood you to say that. 

Mr. Kremxkav. The Department of Agriculture was of that opinion 
and I am of the same opinion. 

Mr. Warts. Are those foods located to the best advantage of the 
defense of this country ? 

Mr. KremxKav. That is a difficult question to answer. 
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We have had no—let me put it this'way, we have had no major 
difficulty in getting our food requirements, both in quantity and at the 
time and place that we needed them. 

We buy normally items that are centrally procured and stocked, and 
are bought in all parts of the country. 

Mr. Warts. Permit me to interrupt there. 

I recognize that. We never have been attacked in this country. 
We never had the system of transportation disrupted 

Has the defense department given thought to those conditions if 
they were to occur, to disrupt the supply of foods? 

Mr. Wurrenovse. I wonder if I could say a word on that subject. 
We say in our statement that “national food surpluses strategically 
located will materially alleviate the most essential problem which is 
distribution.” 

Mr. Warts. I understand that, but what I wanted to know, have 
you any sort of plan to take care of the situation / 

Of course, we all recognize that if they are strategically located, 
certainly it would solve the distribution. 

But the point is, have you come forward with any legislation—I have 
never read Mr. Andresen’s bill, but from what he says that applies evi- 
dently to stockpiling. Is that right? 

Mr. Anpresen. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. Has the Department made any recommendations on 
it? 

Mr. Kremnavu. We have never made any recommendations. 

Mr. Warts. If we had 50 years supply of food, if it was not in 
places where we could use it 

Mr. Kremxav. Further studies are being made by the Department 
of Agriculture, with the Department of Defense and civil defense 
working with the Department of Agriculture. 

That is the part of the area that we do want to get into, to find out 
if these foods are properly located for that particular type of opera- 
tion. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Will you yield? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. Isn’t it a fact, and a proper one, that the military 
establishment gets the food that is available in the United States 
first, and that it was necessary to have rationing in this county in order 
to provide adequate food supplies for the military establishment, and 
for the civilians and our allies in foreign countries? 

Mr. Danyew. There are two questions there. 

I would say the answer is affirmative to both of them. 

Mr. Anpresen. So that the military comes first, and I am sure 
that everybody on this committee and everybody in Congress wants 
that program to be followed out, because you have got to have food 
for the Military Establishment in areas in which we operate, in order 
to have our troops and our civilian populations in those areas taken 
care of. 

Mr. Danrew. That is right. 

Mr. KremKav. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. There is no dispute about that. 
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What I was talking about was the civilian population, whether these 
food supplies are located in strategic points. I am sure that when 
the Defense Department wants to get food they go out and get it 
wherever it is in the United States, and take it. 

And they requisition it from the producer, like the packing plants, 
and the flour mills and the bakeries, and whatever they may need they 
go out and get it. 

And there is not any question about it; they should have it. But 
here we have been talking to a large Senate about civilian population 
in the United States. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Warrs. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that I will not belabor the 
subject any longer. 

Thank you. 

Mr. McInrire. There are a couple of questions that I would like to 
develop. But from what I have heard from those representing the 
Department of Defense, I find myself a little bit in a fog as to who 
is responsible for an adequate food supply for civilians in case of 
war. It is not the Department of Defense that is responsible for 
that. Am I right in that? 

Mr. Kremxav. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. You mentioned the food stockpiling in your recom- 
mendations. The Office of Defense Mobilization was in it. Then we 
have the Civil Defense Administration. 

We have the Department of Agriculture, which has a similar 
responsibility in this field as the Department of Defense has in its 
field. 

Mr. Kremxav. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. But it is the only vehicle by which we can measure 
and help to manage production in case of an emergency, and it has 
the responsibility in this field as the initiator of the program. 

Which of the agencies in Government are at the present time, under 

resent law, charged with the primary and overriding responsibilities 
in this particular field ? 

Mr. Kremxav. It is my understanding, Mr. McIntire, that that 
delegation is the primary responsibility of the Civil Defense Admini- 
stration, which by Executive order is directed to the Department of 
Agriculture to have the responsibility to determine if food is adequate 
under emergency conditions, and if not, what plans should be devel- 
oped to insure that food would be available. 

Mr. McIntire. So it is your understanding that it is neither the 
responsibility of the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
nor the Director of Federal Civil Defense Administration ; it is the 
primary responsibility of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr, Kremxav. I would like to have that further developed for 
confirmation, and I believe that in the testimony tomorrow by the 
Department of Agriculture that can be verified with them at that time. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, in this field I think it would be 
of value to the committee members and for the record if we could 
pinpoint the precise area where the initial responsibility rests. 

I appreciate that it has to be coordinated, because in this area there 
is a Defense Department consideration, and there are also other agen- 
cies, and I am searching for that one agency which has the primary 
responsibility. 
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You feel that it resides in the Department of Agriculture by virtue 
of the Executive order. 

Mr. Kremxav. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpresen. Will you yield at that point? 

I am convinced that the Civil Defense Administration which is 
looking after the civil economy of this country has the authority to 
do this very thing. 

Mr. KremKav. I am sure it does. 

Mr. Anpresen. And not the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Kremxav. I am sure that is correct. 

Mr. ANnpreEsEN. And the other agencies in the Government coordi- 
nate with them ? 

Mr. KremxKav. That is right. 

Mr. AnpreseENn. I think it would be a good idea, Mr. Chairman, to 
have the Civil Defense Administrator up here. 

Mr. Anruso. We intend to. 

Mr. McIntire. On the basis of your observation, Mr. Andresen, it 
would be somewhat confusing in relation to the Executive order 
which has been referred to. 

If they have the authority to do it but the Secretary of Agriculture 
has the responsibility, that is kind of a cloudy situation, too. 

Mr. Anpresen. If the gentleman will permit, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the responsibility of seeing that there is an adequate supply 
of food available in this country. 

Mr. McIntire. That was my original premise, but I took it from 
the gentlemen’s observation that it is his responsibility beyond that 
by this Executive order. 

Mr. Anrvso. Will you yield just a minute? 

What did you say was the number of that Executive order? 

Mr. Kremxav. I don’t know that particular number. 

Mr. Anrvso. Could you get that today perhaps ? 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir; we will. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Before tomorrow’s hearings ? 

Mr. Kremxav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrvso. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I just think it would clarify the 
situation and point out with whom we are dealing and who has the 
responsibility and how far this responsibility goes. 

Now the second question which I would like to ask: How does the 
Department of Defense rotate its inventory of food stocks at the 
present time ¢ 

I appreciate much of it does not need rapid rotation. Much of it 
is for immediate consumption. But in relation to your long-term in- 
ventory, how is it managed at the present time? 

Mr. Danyew. On our long-term inventories, those that are in what 
we term dry storage that are not refrigerated, we plan to rotate those 
stocks within a 3-year period. However, we presently have a program 
whereby certain of our reserve stocks are placed in refr igerated stor- 
age in this country and we are rotating those stocks in equal incre- 
ments over a 5-year period. 

It has been determined that we can make considerable savings to 
the Government by rotating less frequently, even allowing for the in- 
creased cost of the refrigerated storage. The program includes the 
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substitution of normally less acceptable items (what we term nonper- 
ishable items, packaged. operational rations, certain dehydrated items, 
some canned items for which there is a normal preference for the fresh 
or frozen for the normal items that all of us eat day to day in our own 
homes. 

In other words, rotation is planned far in advance and the canned 
meat items, dehydrated items (dehydrated vegetables primarily), 
operational type packaged rations and food packets are all married 
into a normal menu and are. consumed that way. 

During that time the fresh or frozen items that might normally 
be consumed are not eaten. 

Does that answer your question ¢ 

Mr. McIntme. No. It works toward the answer. 

I don’t know if this would be pertinent information for the hearing, 
Mr. Chairman, or whether this type of information would help or 
not. 

I am very much of the opinion that one of the critical areas which 
would have to be worked out in relation to the stockpile is not only 
the accumulation and preservation but the normal rotation of that 
stock without disrupting the more normal marketing of the commodity 
in the domestic market. 

I was interested particularly as to how you rotate that out. Do 
you offer it for sale ? 

Mr. Danyew. Definitely not. 

Mr. McIntire. How do you rotate it out of your inventory? Mr. 
Danyew, do you consume it ? 

Mr. Danyew. We consume it, yes, sir. During the time we are con- 
suming those particular items, we are not eating those fresh or frozen 
items that we would otherwise normally consume. It is done by con- 
sumption on a planned basis. 

Mr. McIntire. Then, Mr. Chairman, I think that in our considera- 
tion here we are faced with a problem in relation to stockpiling of food 
items which is not exactly parallel with the manner in which the De- 
fense Department operates the military stockpile of food. I am as- 
suming on the basis of the gentleman’s statement that you very defi- 
nitely plan to reduce your long- term inventories through the use within 
the military. 

Mr. Danyew. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. MclInvire. And you purchase currently in such amounts as 
permit you to absorb some of your long-term inventory into your daily 
feeding program ? 

Mr. Danyew. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. That is your field maneuvers and all of that? 

Mr. Danyew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. You are absorbing some of these more nonperishable 
items and working these into your ‘plan. We are confronted here in 
relation to stockpiling, both here and abroad I would assume, of not 
having sufficient military structure to absorb those stockpiles as a part 
of rotation, and are faced with the problem of moving those out into 
the normal channels of trade? 

Mr. Danyew. May I state that it taxes the acceptability of the menu 
now to rotate these nonperishable stocks. 

Our food service people prefer, I think as we all do, the normal 
family-type ration that has a good balance of the fresh items, fresh 
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and frozen items along with the nonperishable canned, packaged and 
dehydrated items, 

But in the process of rotating these stocks in military consumption 
channels, we are forced to put these items on the menu. 

We believe we have it geared at the present time so that we have a 
minimum of complaints, but if we were to attempt to increase the 
stockage and the rotation problem that would result from such in- 
creased stock: age, it is our strong opinion that we would get many more 
complaints. 

We would get many complaints that we are not having at the pres- 
ent time because of the objection to eating too many of the nonperish- 
able items and not getting enough of the perishable items that have a 
higher preference. 

Mr. McIntire. You don’t handle your food planning the same as in 
the case of equipment where there are certain items offered in the sur- 
plus market on a bid-in basis, and so forth. You don’t handle food 
that way? 

Mr. Danyew. No. It is rare, Mr. McIntire, that we ever have any 
food items to dispose of. 

Mr. McInvire. Yes. 

Mr. Danyew. We maintain a rigid program of avoiding any such 
situation by knowing the safe storage life for each item and not even 
relying entirely on that, but conduct ting periodic surveillance inspec- 
tion of stocks to make certain co if they are not livi ing up to their 
normal expectancy, that they are placed immediately in consumption 
channels. Thus they are used uid used properly before there is a loss 
to the Defense Department or to the Government. 

Mr. Warts. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

In the event of an all-out mobilization, how long do you think the 
normal supply that the Defense Department keeps on hand would last? 

I know that is a big question. I said “all-out mobilization.” I am 
speaking of something similar to what we had possibly at World War 

. Maybe it would be larger. I don’t know what your plans would 
be. 

Mr. Danyew. May I, Mr. Watts, without any attempt to be evasive, 
answer it this way. Based upon certain plans and calculated risks, 
and what little we all know of the future, we believe that we have 
enough stocks to last us until we can get resupply. I realize that that 
is a very vague answer, but it is premised on the fact that we assume 
no trouble in certain areas. 

We assume we will have a great deal of trouble in other areas where 
we will have to augment forces, but in the overall it is a complex sit- 
uation and involves a great deal of planning and some speculation, 
but it is our considered opinion that if things happen as we expect and 
as plans provide, stocks would last us until we can expect resupply 
within this country. 

Mr. ANnFuso. Gentlemen, let me leave this thought with you, which 
I want you to give very serious consideration to. In this session of 
Congress there have been several bills introduced on this very subject 
touching certain phases. 

Senator Symington, who is former Secretary of the Air Force, has 
introduced a bill, and Mr. Hull, who is present here, Congressman 
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Hull, has introduced a bill, and I have been thinking about this very 
subject since 1955 when I was first a member of the NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference. 

That is the reason we include it in the agenda of the Consumer 
Study Committee. I would say to you this: this is an extremely im- 
portant subject. I know that there has been thinking in that direc- 
tion but nothing has been done and that is the purpose of these hear- 
ings. We are faced not with all-out war. We are faced with a cold 
war and I think that that is the way this thing is going to continue, 
in a cold stage, but nevertheless there will be continuous mobilization. 

And in the cold war we must be prepared to take care of not only 
our military operations but our oivilien operations because that is the 
only way we can win the confidence and the friendship of the people 
who are going to fight with us if need be. But as I said, there won’t 
be any such thing. 

I doubt very much whether we would ever come to that because it 
would mean total destruction to the world. 

But the cold war we will have with us and our allies we must con- 
tinue to have with us. Therefore we must come up with some kind of 
legislation which would give confidence to the people involved, par- 
ticularly to our NATO allies. 

Therefore we are very appreciative of you coming here this morn- 
ing, for the cooperation that you have given and for your continued 
cooperation. . 

e hope that you will give us all the recommendations that you 
possibly can so that we can do something constructive for our national 
security. 

. ae Hull, would you care to ask a question with reference to your 
ill? 

Mr. Hutu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment the distin- 
guished chairman of this subcommittee and the members of the com- 
mittee for taking up what I think is most important legislation and 
is in its very essence just what you spoke about. 

Senator Symington introduced a bill in the Senate and I introduced 
a companion bill on this side. I think one complements the other. 
I am one of those who always believes in planning, not going on a basis 
of scarcity. 

Of course we all know that wars are not won by materials of war 
alone, but food has played a predominant part. 

In your own great city of New York, as I understand it, around 
200,000 tons of food flow into New York City daily. 

Mr. Anrvuso. That is correct. 

Mr. Hutu. And I know that in this nuclear age in which we are 
living if someone were to drop one of those things it would cover 
hundreds of square miles. 

I was rather interested in this one line here— 


Transportation authorities indicate, however, that after an attack such as Oper- 
ation Alert, 1956, the essential railroad and truck transportation in this country 
could be restored to critical areas before local supplies of food were exhausted. 
I just hesitate in thinking that that might be an accurate statement, 
particularly when thinking of the total destruction that might come. 
I do think that our Defense Department and our Agriculture Depart- 
ment should work probably more closely together on this thing. 
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As I say, 1 think it is of the essence. I don’t think it should be de- 
layed. Since I have been in Congress, which is 3 years, prior to that 
these studies go on and on and on, which are very essential, but nothing 
apparently is done about it. 

In this field particularly in this great Nation of ours if something 
like that should come, I would hesitate to think of what might happen 
to our civilian population. 

I would urge not only on this great committee but the rest of the 
powers that be to take as immediate action as possible on these various 
and sundry bills, which I think are all excellent and to the point. 

I think Mr. Andresen’s bill is a very good bill and I think something 
surely may be worked out in the immediate future to see that this goes 
into effect. 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity of you all allowing me to sit 
here with you this morning. 

Mr. Anruso. We are very glad to have you, Mr. Hull, and thank 
you for your great contribution. 

We know of the interest that you have on this subject and we are 
very grateful in having you here this morning. 

If there are no further questions, we thank you gentlemen from de- 
fense and we hope that we may hear from you again. 

We will have other hearings. 

Mr. Wuirenouse. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate very much the op- 
portunity to appear before you. I think that you might want to in- 
clude in your record a statement made by Lord Ismay, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization that you mentioned. 
This is what he had to say about food in his book NATO, the First 
Five Years 1949-54: 

If the transition from peace to war is mishandled or carried out without proper 
coordination among governments, civilians may go short of food, their confidence 
in their leaders will be shaken, armament production will be impeded and dis- 
location of the economic system may give rise to social unrest. Chaos can be 
caused by attacks from the air, and the side whose home front fails to stand 
the strain has lost. 

Mr. Anruso. I might add that Lord Ismay is one of the gentlemen 
with whom I talked in 1955 and also in 1956, and he is one of those 
who thinks that something definitely ought to be done about this 
subject. 

Thank you again, gentlemen. 

Congressman Andresen, I think we would like to hear from you 
on your bill. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will be 
very brief. 

First I would like to ask unanimous consent to insert H. R. 534, the 
bill I introduced, in the record and also a statement that I made in 
the House when it was originally introduced. 

Mr. Anruso. They will be incorporated in the record. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


LH. R, 534, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To establish a program of survival food depots in order to provide subsistence for 
the large numbers of the civilian population of the United States who would be evacuated 
from the devastated areas in the event of attack on the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, by reason of the development of atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons, and the other tremendously destructive techniques 
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being devised at the present time, Congress, in the furtherance of the national 
defense, and in order to preserve the lives of large numbers of the civilian popu- 
lation by providing for their necessary subsistence, recognizes the necessity for 
the establishment of a program to provide (1) for the feeding of evacuees who 
in the event of an enemy attack, would be required to leave the heavily populated 
areas of the United States and disperse into areas which would not have the 
amounts of food available to take care of such large groups of individuals, and 
(2) for the feeding of all other persons within such areas, by providing for the 
location within such areas of survival food depots. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established an Emergency Food Board (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘“Board’’) to be composed of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator, the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary of Agriculture. The Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator shall be the Chairman of such Board. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Board shall— 

(1) determine which cities within the United States would be the most 
likely to be strategic targets in the event of enemy attack, 

(2) determine with respect to each such city the area of radioactive fall- 
out or other danger zone from which all persons will be required to be 
evacuated. 

(3) estimate the probable numbers of such evacuees, and 

(4) determine the areas to which such evacuees would most likely be taken. 

(b) In each evacuation area determined under subsection (a) (4) of this sec- 
tion the Board shall establish a survival food depot, which shall consist of suit- 
able warehouses, refrigeration facilities, and such other facilities as the Board 
deems necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(c) Each survival food depot shall be stocked with such food as the Board 
determines will most adequately provide for the nutritional requirements of the 
evacuees. Whenever possible the Board shall acquire such food from the stocks 
of food acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in carrying out a support program or any other agricultural program 
authorized by law. Food which is suitable for acquisition from such stocks shall 
be transferred to the Board upon payment by it to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion or the Secretary of Agriculture, as the case may be, of the cost to such 
corporation or such Secretary of acquiring such food. If food is not available 
from such stocks the Board shall purchase such food from those domestic sources 
which it deems appropriate. 

(d) The food stored in a survival food depot shall be stored in a condition 
which will readily permit its conversion into food for human consumption, and 
each such depot shall contain flour milled from surplus wheat, butter made from 
surplus milk, powdered milk made from surplus milk, canned beef, canned pork, 
and other canned meats, fruit juices, fruits, vegetables, and other foods, which 
have been canned, processed, or otherwise prepared in a suitable form for 
storage, and a supply of rations of a type prepared for use by the Armed Forces 
of the United States sufficient for the initial emergency period. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Board shall provide, by contract or other arrangement with 
individuals and organizations located within such evacuation area, for the 
fullest utilization of equipment and facilities within such area suitable for the 
baking, cooking, canning or other processing necessary to convert the food 
stored in a survival food depot into forms suitable for human consumption. 

(b) The Board is authorized and directed in establishing a survival food depot 
to provide in each evacuation area for such additional equipment and facilities 
for converting the food stored in such depot into forms suitable for human con- 
sumption as may be necessary. 

Sec. 5. The Board is authorized and directed to make such arrangements as 
may be necessary to provide each evacuation area with an emergency water 
supply capable of providing water for human consumption and for other neces- 
sary purposes. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out this Act the Board shall cooperate with the Red Cross, 
State and local governments, and with all other persons who would be of assist- 
ance in establishing the program authorized by this Act. 

Sec. 7. (a) The stocks of food authorized to be established in such survival 
food depots, shall be replenished from time to time as the Board deems advisable. 

(b) In order that no food shall be unnecessarily destroyed or wasted by reason 
of storage in a survival food depot for undue periods of time, the Board is author- 
ized to transfer to other departments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government, at such times and under such terms and conditions as it 
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deems giles for disposition under other programs and policies established 
by law, such food stored in a survival food depot, as the Board deems necessary 
to prevent such destruction or waste. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $500,000,000 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


{Congressional Record, April 23, 1956] 
SURVIVAL Foop 


(Mr. August H. Andresen asked and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and extend his remarks and include an edi- 
torial.) 

Mr. Aueust H. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced a bill to 
provide a nationwide network of survival food depots. 

This bill, by establishing food depots for possible evacuees from target areas, 
would not only solve a serious problem in civil defense, but would also put to 
use substantial quantities of surplus farm foods. 

The Civil Defense Administration has already designated 70 cities as critical 
target areas in the United States where enemy attacks might be centered. No 
provisions, however, have been made to assure that there will be sufficient sup- 
plies of food and water in the dispersal areas to which these evacuees would be 
sent. Since nearly 68 million people are concentrated. in the 70 target cities, this 
is a problem of some magnitude. 

The merits of survival food depots were first called to my attention by the 
editors of the Minnesota Farmer, an independent publication which serves the 
area I represent, and as ranking member of the House Agriculture Committee, I 
must confess that the possibility of the use of substantial quantities of our 

* surplus farm foods to this program is also of great interest to me. 

The bill which I have introduced today recognizes the importance of preserv- 
ing the lives of large numbers of the civilian population in case of an enemy 
attack, and provides for the location in strategic areas of survival food depots. 
First, for the feeding of evacuees who would be required to leave heavily popu- 
lated target areas and disperse into areas where food supplies would be inade- 
quate; and, second, for the feeding of those already living in such dispersal 
areas whose normal food supply channels might be cut off by the attack. 

To administrate this problem, this bill provides for an Emergency Food Board 
to be composed of the Federal Civil Defense Administrator as Chairman, and 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This Board would direct such studies as necessary to determine which cities 
should be designated as target areas; the fallout area for each of the designated 
cities; the probable number of evacuees from each city; and the dispersal areas 
which would best serve each city. 

The bill calls for survival food depots in each dispersal area to be equipped 
with suitable warehouses, refrigeration, and other necessary facilities, and to be 
stocked with food. Adequate water supplies shall be provided, and arrangements 
shall be made for the use of existing facilities for the preparation of the food. 

The food stocks would be sufficient in quantity and type to meet the nutritional 
requirements of the anticipated number of evacuees, and would be purchased 
wherever possible from surplus stocks held by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or from any other support program authorized by law. 

Under this bill, food would be stored in conditions which would readily permit 
its conversion into food for human consumption. Each depot would contain flour 
milled from surplus wheat, butter from surplus milk, powdered milk, canned 
meats, fruit juices, fruits, vegetables, and other foods canned or processed in a 
suitable form for storage. The bill also provides for the transfer of stocks to 
prevent spoilage. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to recommend careful consideration of this proposed 
legislation. I believe such a program would not only be vital to the civil-defense 
program, but would also put to a useful purpose the agricultural surpluses now 
depressing farm prices. 

I am including in these remarks an editorial from the Minnesota Farmer, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. The editors of this farm publication were the originators 
of the survival-food plan which has been used as the basis for the legislation 
which T am introducing today. 
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“SurvIvAL Foop: A PLACE rok FarRM SuRPLUS 


“Emergency food banks or food kits for use by civil defense could help solve the 
farm-surplus problem. 

“Surplus farm commodities could be processed into food and located in relief 
areas for use by evacuees of a target city. Specially processed survival kits 
could be distributed as part of civil defense prepartions for the families who 
would be evacuated from target areas in an emergency. Such advance prepara- 
tions would ease the problem of feeding a population displaced by real or 
threatened enemy attack. 

“Would feeding emergency evacuees be a problem? Suppose the metropolitan 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area were evacuated in the face of enemy attack? Evacu- 
ation would displace some 1 million persons into relief areas in the State. Food 
stocks of these rural communities would soon evaporate. Hope it never happens, 
but if the Twin City area were actually destroyed, with the cities would go a 
major food processing center and large stocks of basic food. Other great com- 
mercial food warehouses and processing plants of America are in critical target 
areas. 

“The unpleasant truth is that today’s farm surplus in its present form, is not 
today’s emergency food. If war comes to the world again, the fact must be faced 
that American cities will be subject to attack with weapons of obliteration. The 
stocks of farm commodities, the raw material of food, which served well in other 
wars, cannot be counted on as long as it is posible in an instant to wipe out food- 
processing centers. ; 

“America has great stocks on farm commodities which are being blamed for 
low-farm prices. But much of this large surplus is not food that can be readily 
eaten. Some surplus could never be made into food. Some stored grain for ex- 
ample, has deteriorated in storage to the point where it is not fit to make into 
food. The storage bill for farm surplus is running a good $1 million a day. 


“THERE IS A NEED 


“True, even specially packaged survival food might in time become unfit, but 
the cost of maintaining usable supplies could be split between civil defense and 
the farm program. Providing survival kits to families in designated target areas 
would ease the necessity for large food warehouses. 

“Based on appeals by American leaders, providing survival food stocks or kits 
would not be overemphasizing the threat of war or surprise attack. In his 
appeal to Congress for a stepped up civil-defense program, Administrator Val 
Peterson charged that some of his work ‘has been starved,’ and that the ‘smal! 
amount of money we have spent for research to save the lives of American people 
is shameful to contemplate.’ 

“The Civil Defense Administration has named 70 critical target areas in the 
United States and there are nearly 68 million people in those areas. If they 
become evacuees they will be moved to relief areas where they must be sheltered 
and fed under emergency conditions. 

“President Hisenhower has said that this is an age of peril. There is a con- 
stant threat of death and destruction because of the rapid development of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs and of planes and missiles to deliver them. Defense leaders 
have asked the Nation to prepare for emergencies. A ground observer warning 
net is being set up to supplement radar in watching the skies. 

“*Peace’ statements by Russia’s leaders cannot be taken seriously because of 
the basic conflict between democraey and communism. 


“IT CAN BE DONE 


“Complete plans for emergency food can and should be part of overall civil 
defense plans. The redtape can be cut. The administrative machinery exists 
to distribute surplus food to distressed areas. This country stands ready to 
make surplus supplies available to peoples of Western Europe, suffering from the 
worst winter in decades. The United States Department of Agriculture has been 
delegated authority to provide food for civil defense. Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, True Morse, represents his Department on the Civil Defense Board. 
Farm surpluses can be released for processing into survival food stocks or food 
kits if the agencies act. 

“Because of their experience in packaging emergency foods during World War 
II, this publication asked executives of Doughboy Industries, New Richmond, 
Wis., about the possibilities of food preparation for civil defense use. 
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“EK. J. Cashman, Doughboy president, confirmed that such a plan was feasible. 
His firm set up processing, packaging, and shipping procedures for rations and 
emergency food during World War II. Dehydrated soups and other foods pack- 
aged by Doughboy were distributed to Allies of the United States through the 
United Relief Administration. The firm also packaged survival kits for men in 
the Air Force. Today, Doughboy engineers and manufacturers heat sealing 
units and packaging equipment used by the Government. Mr. Cashman believes 
that a survival food plan would be frankly facing facts. ‘The farm surplus 
problem is a serious one and so is the question of emergency food supplies for our 
defense programs,’ he said. ‘This plan could ease pressure for both civil defense 
and the farm surplus problem.’ 

“The Minnesota Farmer also asked Val Peterson, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator, to comment on the idea of converting some farm surplus commodi- 
ties into emergency food. He believes a year’s supply of basic foods, stored 
properly as a wartime emergency measure, makes sense from a civil defense 
standpont. ‘The need is more apparent,’ he said, ‘when one considers that the 
great commercial food warehouses and processing plants of America are gen- 
erally in critical target areas. These warehouses would be gone if an attack 
should occur and then it would not be long before the shelves of all the grocery 
stores would be completely bare. Bulk food supplies that are on hand now rep- 
resent a valuable asset, but it would be ideal to store processed foods or some- 
thing in the nature of Armed Forces C or K rations.’ 

“What about costs of preparing emergency food and storing it properly or dis- 
tributing it as family survival kits? First, if civil defense plans are to be com- 
plete in face of what is known about atomic war, some processed food must be 
stored in relief areas as insurance. Second, processing farm commodities would 
reduce costs of storing them. Third, it could be even more costly to try and 
transport large supplies of emergency food through the terrible confusion of 
evacuation. Moving the population from designated target areas will be prob- 
ably the biggest mass transportation job ever undertaken in America. It may 
have to be done with facilities crippled by destruction of transportation centers. 

“Because turning farm surplus into survival food would help solve two major 
economic and social problems faced by America today, the long-range cost could 
very well be small. 

“WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


“The Minnesota Farmer is presenting the survival food idea in the belief that 
free discussion leads to more correct solution of problems. Readers are invited 
to comment for publication on all aspects of this proposal. Address your letters 
to the editor, Minnesota Farmer, Midland Bank Building, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
A selection of letters received by March 20 will be published in the April issue.” 

Mr. AnpresEN. This legislation which I introduced in the 84th 
Congress was predicated upon an attack upon this country. The 
Civilian Administrator designated at that time 70 strategic cities that 
might be subject to bombing, and my objective was to take care 
of the civilian evacuees from those cities who would be streaming to 
the smaller communities located probably 40 or 50 miles away from 
the fallout area, and there they would have to be taken care of with 
food, shelter, water and other essentials, so that they could survive. 

And so my bill provides for survival food deposits to be located in 
strategic areas of the country where the evacuees from these cities 
that might be subject to bombing could go and be taken care of with 
food supplies and shelter and at the same time take care of the local 
civilian population in those areas. 

I dare say that in most of our smaller communities, cities and vill- 
ages, that the supply of food would not last but a few days if we were 
required to take care of hundreds of thousands or millions of evacuees 
who would be driven out of the bombed areas. 

And so the legislation which I prepared and introduced at that 
time contemplated the establishment of survival food depots, stock- 
piling if you please, these surplus supplies in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment like wheat that could be manufactured into flour, dairy prod- 
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ucts that were in large supply at that time, milk and other essential 
foods, 

The only cost in my bill would have been the construction of the 
depots, the transportation of the food and a turnover provided so 
that there would be no spoilage of the food placed in those depots. 

The turnover would take place in releasing certain amounts to the 
civilian population if it were required, and then a fresh supply of 
say wheat or flour or canned meats and things such as that could 
be put in those depots. 

1 have never estimated the cost of the operation of my bill. I did 
put in a figure authorizing $500 million for the construction of sur- 
vival depots and stocking them with food, which would be very cheap 
in the time of a bombing attack in the event we were required to take 
care of the civilian population. 

I happen to be one of those, and I think all of my colleagues agree 
with me, who thinks that our first duty is to take care of our fighting 
forces. 

The second duty is to take care of the civilian population so that 
we can have a strong economy to produce the things that our fighting 
forces will need to win a war. 

We have rationing to provide food for our Military Establishment. 
That is required and necessary, and the public will agree to that and 
abide by it, most of them, when we are in difficulties of this kind. 

Now my bill was submitted to the Defense Department, to the 
Civilian Administrator, to the Department of Agriculture and I 
also believe to the State Department. 

Reports came back to our Committee on Agriculture at that time. 
There is an urgent need for a great deal of planning to take care of 
the civilian population in the country in these strategic areas where 
we have our large manufacturing centers, and that is one purpose 
of my bill. 

I did not know it was going to be brought up here today or that 
I would have an opportunity to say a few words on it. 

I think I have given you a general idea of what I have in mind 
with my bill. I have placed in the record a more complete statement 
which I have given to you gentlemen, showing the real purpose and 
the intent and what is back of the legislation. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, unless you want to ask me some questions, 
T am not going to take any more time at this time, but I would like to 
see the subject pursued by this committee as long as you are going 
into it. 

Maybe something good can come out of it to take care of the civilian 
population of the United States, its possessions and Territories. 

Mr. Anrvuso. We thank you very much, Mr. Andresen, particularly 
for taking time out to be here with us this morning. Any questions 
by any members of the committee ? 

Thank you very much. 

We are very pleased to have with us this morning the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Kalijarvi. 

Mr. Kalijarvi, we are very delighted to have you here. 

I know that you can give us a great deal on this subject which the 
committee would like to know. 
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STATEMENT OF THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. Kauisarvi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I identify the gentleman with me. He is Mr. Macone, one of 
our international economists. 

A little over a year ago the Department was privileged to appear 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and explain the basis for its opposition to Senate Resolutions 
85 and 86. These resolutions, although not identical, had much in 
common. 

Resolution 85 called for the creation and operation on a business¢ 
like basis of a world food bank, with the nations having surplus food 
stocks depositing such stocks in the bank to be withdrawn by other 
bank member nations in times of national emergency. 

The Department was opposed because, although the objectives of 
the resolution were laudable, a realistic look at the proposed machin- 
ery revealed many difficulties which made such an approach imprac- 

ical. The existing surplus disposal programs of the United States, 
both unilateral and bilateral, appeared to offer more promise of 
constructive results. 

We welcome this opportunity to appear before your subcommittee 
to assure you that there has been no change in the Department’s basic 
position during the past year, and to summarize recent international 
consultations on the subjec t of international and national food reserves. 

A copy of our testimony of May 28, 1956, will be left with you as 
a matter of record, and I would ask the committee’s permission to 
insert it in the record after my statement. 

Mr. Anruso. Granted. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. Just before the hearing I have mentioned a com- 
prehensive report covering the entire range of the world food pro- 
posals made during the previous decade, and explaining why they 
had been rejected by governments, was released by the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organizations of the United Nations. 

During its 22d session last July the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations reviewed this report. 

After considerable discussion and debate the ECOSOC passed 
Resolution 621 which called upon the Secretary General of the United 
Nations to report on the general subject of food reserves in order that 
the council might once more consider this subject and thereafter 
transmit its recommendations to the General Assembly at its 12th 
session. 

The United States abstained from the vote on this resolution of the 
council because in our judgment the subject of a world food reserve 
had already been adequately studied several times both by the Food 
and Agricultural Organization and by independent e xperts, 

The United States delegate in the council made it plain however 
that the discussions had resulted in useful agreement among the dele- 
gations on several important questions. 

We agreed that a world food reserve could not be designed to relieve 
emergencies when and where they arise, and at the same time sys- 
tematically counteract excessive price fluctuations. 
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We also agreed that rapid and balanced economic development 
would cure many of the ills for which we now seem to seek special 
treatment; and we further agreed that food surpluses could be used 
partially to finance economic development programs. 

The 11th session of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
which convened in November 1956 debated the problems involved in 
establishing food reserves as reported by the FAQ. The United 
States delegation contrasted the slight prospects of action on inter- 
national reserves with the excellent prospects for the establishment 
of national reserves. 

The delegation called attention to the continued readiness of the 
United States to make grants of agricultural commodities to countries 
facing famine or other emergencies and to make available to needy 
eountries under existing legislation and subject to further congres- 
sional authorizations surplus agricultural commodities for the estab- 
lishment of reserve stocks to meet extraordinary needs due to crop 
failures or other emergencies or to mitigate excessive price effects of 
increased demand due to economic development programs. 

The intention of the United States to consult with the governments 
of both importing and exporting countries through FAO’s Consulta- 
tive Subcommittee on Surplus Disposal and its Working Party on 
National Reserves with a view to facilitating realization of national 
reserve programs was also stated. 

The United States delegation then introduced a draft resolution, 
which, after modification as a result of suggestions by several other 
delegations. was unanimously adopted by the General Assembly (Reso- 
lution 1025 of the 11th Assembly). This resolution reeognizes as a 
possible objective the use of food reserves for meeting unforeseeable 
food shortages and the needs of some countries to establish or increase 
national reserves for this purpose. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the position of the United States in 
regard to the creation of food reserves (for other than defense pur- 
poses) is as follows: 

1. The creation of international food reserves at the present time is 
not feasible because of the financial and administrative difficulties 
which deter governments from acting in that direction. 

2. The creation of national food reserves to serve any of a number 
of different purposes appears to be both desirable and feasible. 

3. The United States Government is prepared to consult, and in 
fact is consulting with governments of both importing and exporting 
countries through FAO’s Consultative Subcommittee on Surplus Dis- 
posal and its Working Party on National Reserves with a view to 
facilitating realization of programs of this kind. 

4. The United States is prepared to make available to needy coun- 
tries under existing legislation, which means Public Law 480, and sub- 
ject to further congressional authorizations, surplus agricultural com- 
modities for the establishment of reserve stocks, to meet extraordinary 
needs due to crop failure or other emergencies, or to mitigate exces- 
sive price effects of increased demand due to economic development 
programs. 

5. Such assistance in the establishment of reserve stocks is contin- 
gent upon adequate steps being taken to assure that the commercial 
imports will not be reduced, that adequate storage facilities will be 
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available, and that a number of other reasonable conditions are met. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared statement. 

I have here three of the resolutions that I have referred to. Would 
it be of interest to the committee to have them inserted in the record 
at this point ? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
RESOLUTION 827 (1X). ESTABLISHMENT OF A Woripd Foop RESERVE 


The General Assembly, 

Being convinced of the need for continued national action and international 
cooperation : 

(a) to raise the levels of production and standards of consumption of 
food in many areas of the world where famine or chronic malnutrition is 
a major problem, 

(b) to prevent unduly large short-term fluctuations in agricultural prices 
and to this end to promote the rational disposal of intermittent agricultural 
surpluses ; 

Considering that in some countries a food reserve has been established for 
various purposes and has operated efficiently ; 

Recalling the resolutions adopted by international institutions on the subject 
in the past; 

Considering that no factual report has been made dealing comprehensively with 
the following: 

(a) the feasibility of establishing a world food reserve within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, 

(b) the feasibility of such a reserve acting as an institution which could 
contribute to relieve emergency situations and to counteract excessive price 
fluctuations ; 

Expresses its appreciation of the valuable work being done in these fields by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization ; 

Requests the Secretary-General to invite the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, taking into account the discussions at the Ninth Session of the General 
Assembly and the proposals previously made on this subject, to prepare a factual 
and comprehensive report of what has been done and is being done in this con- 
nection, for submission to the economic and Social Council ; 

Further requests the Economic and Social Council to report upon this matter, 
with its conclusions, to the General Assembly. 


RESOLUTION 621 (XXII). ESTABLISHMENT OF A WorLD Foop RESERVE 


The Economic and Social Council, 

Having considered the report on the Functions of a World Food Reserve 
Scope and Limitation prepared by the secretariat of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations pursuant to General Assembly resolution 
827 (1X) of 14 December 1954, 

Affirming the desirability of achieving the objectives set forth in General As- 
sembly resolution S27 (IX), 

Commending the secretariat of the Food and Agriculture Organization for the 
useful review and analysis. 

1. Notes that it is not practicable to achieve under a single organization all 
the objectives set forth in General Assembly resolution 827 (IX); 

2. Concludes : 

(a) That the basic solution for the problems to which the General Assembly 
resolution is addressed lies in rapid and balanced economic development ; 

(b) That under appropriate circumstances food surpluses can usefully con- 
tribute to this development when account is taken of the principles established by 
the Food and Agriculture Organization for the disposal of agricultural surpluses : 

(c) That the use of food surpluses or reserves for economic development or 
price stabilization purposes, which is an aspect of more general problems already 
under consideration in the United Nations family, should be examined as part 
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of those problems with increased emphasis on the role of food surpluses or 
reserves in assisting less developed countries to resist strains placed on their 
foreign-exchange positions by unforeseeable food shortages ; 

8. Stresses the used for progress towards the attainment of the objectives of 
the General Assembly resolution through continued and intensified international 
cooperation and national programmes; 

4. Requests the Secretary General, in consultation with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and such other organizations and experts as he considers ap- 
propriate, to report on the possibility of further national action and international 
cooperation with a view to attaining the objectives set forth in the General As- 
sembly resolution, including the feasibility, and, if feasible, the manner of using 
food reserves for meeting unforeseeable food shortages, taking into consideration 
the various suggestions made at the twenty-second session of the Council and 
those which may be made at the forthcoming eleventh session of the General 
Assembly, and to transmit his report to the Council at its twenty-fourth session ; 

5. Decides to consider this report at its twenty-fourth session and to transmit 
it and the Food and Agriculture Organization’s report together with its own 
recommendations to the General Assembly at its twelfth session. 


1025 (XI). INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
Foop RESERVES 


The General Assembly, 

Having in mind the desirability of achieving the objectives set forth in its 
resolution 827 (IX) of 14 December 1954, 

Considering that one of these objectives is the possible use of food reserves for 
relieving famine and other emergency situations, 

Considering further that many countries may need to establish or increase na- 
tional reserves for this purpose, and recognizing that many countries which are 
in the early stages of economic development are faced with special difficulties in 
establishing adequate reserves, such as the fact that levels of consumption in the 
less developed countries are generally relatively low, 

Noting that Economic and Social Council resolution 621 (XXII) of 6 August 
1956 requests the Secretary General, in consultation with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, to report to the Council at its twenty- 
fourth session, inter alia, on the feasibility, and, if feasible, the manner of using 
food reserves for meeting unforeseeable food shortages, 

Noting further that the Food and Agriculture Organization is engaged at the 
present time in a special study of the question of the establishment of national 
reserves against emergencies, 

1. Requests the Secretary General, in preparing his report pursuant to Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 621 (XXII) of 6 August 1956, to include, 
on the basis of his consultations with the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, and analysis of the possibilities and desirability of promot- 
ing, by means of consultations between importing and exporting Member States, 
the use of surplus foodstuffs in building up national reserves to be used in ac- 
cordance with internationally agreed principles : 

(a) To meet emergency situations ; 

(b) To prevent excessive price increases arising as a result of a failure in 
local food supplies ; 

(c) To prevent excessive price increases resulting from increased demand due 
to economic development programmes, thus facilitating the economic development 
of less developed countries ; 

2. Further requests the Secretary General, in his analysis of the possibilities 
and desirability of the use of surplus foodstuffs for the above purpose, to ex- 
amine whether such use may lead to displacement of markets for those commo- 
dities and what effects it may have on the economic and financial position of 
those countries which depend primarily on the export of similar commodities; 

8. Requests the Economic and Social Council to consider the possibility of 
postponing until its twenty-fifth session its examination of the report of the 
Secretary General, in order to be in a position to take fully into account the 
discussions and the expert technical studies being undertaken by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization concerning the establishment of national food reserves; 

4. Invites both importing and exporting Member States to continue to consult, 
through the appropriate bodies established by the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, with a view to facilitating the establishment of national food reserves, 
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with due regard for the principles of surplus disposal recommended by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, particularly the need to avoid harmful inter- 
ference with normal patterns of production and international trade and to ensure 
thatthe use of surplus reserves will result in genuine additional consumption 
as defined in the principles of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 


STATEMENT BY THoRsTEN VY. KaLivarvi, ActiInNGc DepuTY UNDER SECRETARY, FOR 
a 
EconoMIO AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Resolution No. 85 and Resolution No, 86, both introduced in the first session 
of the 84th Congress, have much in common. The Department therefore thinks 
it appropriate to discuss them together. 

Resolution No. 85 is directed toward the creation and operation on a business- 
like basis of a- World Food Bank, with the nations having surplus food stocks 
depositing such stocks in the bank, to be, withdrawn by other bank member 
Nations in their times of national emergency. 

Resolution No. 86 has some silmilar features, but is more comprehensive. It 
looks. toward a reserve which would encompass raw materials, agricultural 
and nonagricultural, as well as foods, and includes among its purposes an effort 
to moderate the extent of upward and downward movements of prices for 
commodities. 

Both of these resolutions propose that negotiation be undertaken with a view 
toward intergovernmental agreement for the establishment and operation of 
new international institutions to administer the programs enyisaged. 

The broad objectives of both resolutions, to raise living standards and foster 
economic: and social development, are highly commendable, in the view of the 
Department of State. However, there are problems connected with the institu- 
tions proposed, involving questions whether such institutions could make an 
effective contribution to the purposes in view. The Department wishes to 
present to the committee its comments on certain aspects of the negotiations 
suggested, and wishes to call attention to considerations of costs, financial and 
otherwise, which seem to be involved. 

The United States already has action programs which are seeking to accomplish 
the purposes of these resolutions, except for that part of Resolution 86 which is 
directed toward widespread international regulation of commodity prices in 
world markets. 

The Department of State is aware of serious problems of undernourishment 
abroad. It recognizes the importance of economic and social development in 
friendly foreign countries. It appreciates the feelings in many of these countries 
that a greater degree of stability in commodity prices would relieve them of one 
of their most severe problems. The Department is concerned that the means 
relied upon shall be effective. There is danger that parallel efforts might take a 
form which would be incapable of constructive accomplishment, but which might 
interfere with existing programs. 

The United States already has comprehensive programs for assisting in the 
relief of distress, fostering economic and social development and disposing of 
surplus agricultural commodities at home and abroad. Some of these disposals of 
agricultural commodities are being made as gifts but most of the export disposals 
are being made in the form of sales. Sales for foreign currencies under title I of 
Public Law 480 allow for a variety of uses for the currencies. A substantial part 
of this currency is to be used for loans to promote economic development. The 
United States is also making substantial quantities of commodities available for 
distribution through private relief agencies and through title II of Public Law 
480 as well as through foreign assistance programs, especially under section 402 
of the Mutual Security Act. The determination of the United States to maintain 
high and rising levels of economic activity is of course itself an important assur- 
ance of good markets for raw materials. 

The scale on which the existing or proposed commodity programs can be con- 
ducted constructively is subject to practical limitations other than the absolute 
capacity for consumption. It is important to avoid displacement of normal trade. 
The production and sale of commodities entering into normal trade on a com- 
mercial basis is an important means of livelihood for a large part of the popula- 
tion of the world. It is therefore important that careful consideration be given 
to the effect of governmental commodity programs on the earnings of people en- 
gaged in commercial production and marketing. 
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Barnings from the commercial production and marketing of commodities make 
up all or most of the income of hundreds of millions of people. These earnings 
are vital to whole nations in terms of general employment, national income, 
ability to support economic development and defense, and in respect to tax reve- 
nues and necessary earnings of foreign exchange. Serious impairment of those 
porises a or the opportunities for their growth could have adverse effects of great 
gravity. 

Such impairment would be threatened if commercial suppliers were deprived 
of their usual markets by the introduction of noncommercial supplies which dis- 
placed normal trade through the use of subsidies or other means usually con- 
sidered in the category of uneconomic or unfair competition. This would not be 
the case, of course, if the noncommercial supplies only satisfied additional con- 
sumption which would not otherwise have occurred. This would be extremely 
difficult to assure if noncommercial stocks were being disposed of in world markets 
on a scale beyond that which has been attained by existing governmental pro- 
grams. Except in cases such as famines or balance-of-payment crises, this assur- 
ance is usually dependent upon the promotion of economic development on a broad 
scale, involving a considerable input of resources additional to the commodities, 
as well as much time and planning. 

A world food bank such as proposed in Resolution 85 would therefore be 
faced with very serious problems which the Department believes would be 
unmanageable. Hven if it is assumed that a number of governments might be 
willing to deposit stocks of commodities under the control of an international 
institution, that institution would have the problem of distinguishing temporary 
national emergency needs from the case of basically low consumption levels relat- 
ed to low levels of economic development. Food supplies furnished to relieve tem- 
porary famine conditions would ordinarily need to be gifts. Eventual payment 
might be possible for supplies made available in conjunction with broad develop- 
ment programs designed to increase productivity and stimulate consumption 
sufficiently that the supplies would not merely displace ordinary trade. Such 
loan and repayment operations would be difficult to administer, however, and 
particularly for an international organization. There would be danger of dupli- 
cation and overlapping of existing programs, with resulting confusion even if 
the danger were fully recognized. Adequate coordination would be complicated 
and difficult to achieve. It is hard to visualize how an operation of this nature 
eould be businesslike. 

The types of withdrawals of food suggested are such that the resources of the 
proposed world food bank could not be expected to be maintained, despite the 
references to repayments. Some withdrawals would be gifts and repayment in 
other cases would be uncertain. In the absence of continuing contributions of 
commodities or money, the institution would face the prospect of a declining 
and disappearing ability to supply commodities. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to prevent the withdrawals from the 
international reserves from displacing normal commercial marketing in substan- 
tial degree. 

The managerial problems involved in the acquisition, storage, rotation, and 
disposal of large and varied stocks are great, as national governments have found. 
They are not necessarily impossible of solution by an intergovernmental organ- 
ization provided sufficient time and effort were devoted to solutions, but the 
costs and the complexities should not be underestimated. 

The international food and raw materials reserve contemplated in Resolu- 
tion No. 86 would have the additional problem of determining the levels at which 
upward or downward movements of market prices should be checked. This is 
an enormous responsibility. Unless the responsibility were exercised with extra- 
ordinary wisdom and unprecedented objectivity and foresight, there would be 
danger of vast distortions of the world economy. 

The pla: would invite a broad extension of direct controls over prices of 
commodities in world markets. Prices and market opportunities would be 
greatly affected. It is not at all clear that the combined interests of the nations 
affected would be benefited by the prices resulting from these administrative de- 
cisions in preference to the prices which would have evolved in relatively free 
markets. Neither is it clear that these international controls would be generally 
superior to market forces in determining the quantities and qualities of commodi- 
ties which should be produced. 

Great uncertainty would be introduced into world markets when they became 
dependent on the administrative decisions of an international agency. This could 
impede seriously the accomplishment of an increasingly effective employment of 
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resources which is desired throughout the world. Widespread controls over 
commodity prices could introduce rigidities in markets and distortions of produc- 
tion which might well inhibit new private investment in the production of the 
commodities involved. 

The reference in Resolution No. 86 to “assurance of expanded production” 
indicates a recognition that disposals from the reserves could discourage com- 
mercial producers but this reference implies that the reserve stocks might grow 
continuously or become more or less permanent depositories for uneconomic out- 
put of commodities. 

The possibility of establishing international institutions such as the proposed 
food bank or materials reserve has been discussed in various international meet- 
ings over a period of years. Considerable information has become available 
in this way regarding the willingness and ability of various countries to partici- 
pate. As a practical matter, the Department of State does not believe that an 
agreement could be negotiated under: which other governments would obligate 
themselves to contribute any substantial amount of commodities or other re- 
sourees to an international agency such as the proposed bank or reserve. 

Any international agency having the responsibilities proposed for the bank 
or the reserve would be confronted with tremendous problems of administration. 
The inherent difficulties of managing such programs would surely be increased 
by the multiplicity and conflict of interests represented through a large number 
of participating governments. 

The Department believes that the foreseeable failure of an effort to negotiate 
international agreements along the lines proposed would open the door to a 
desire by other countries for a direct voice in the disposition of the agricultural 
surpluses of the United States. Such an arrangement would clearly not have 
the advantages which were sought in proposing the original negotiation. 

The department does not believe the existing surplus disposal programs of the 
United States would be made more effective or constructive in their results by 
introducing an element of multilateral administration. 

If an addition is to be made to the resources available for financing economic 
and social development programs abroad, the Department believes this can be 
employed more effectively through an expansion of existing programs, avoiding 
the establishment of a new international institution. 

In view of the existing program, and in view of the prospective heavy cost, 
negotiating and administrative difficulties, and threat of displacement of normal 
trade and interference with private enterprise connected with the proposed 
Food Bank or Materials Reserve, the Department is unable to support Resolution 
85 or &6. 


Mr. Anruso. Mr. Kalijarvi, I know that you have been interested 
in this subject for a long time and I know that you are also very 
familiar with Public Law 480. I believe that you agree with the wit- 
nesses from Defense who have testified here already that stockpiling 
should be considered not only within the continental limits of the 
United States but outside the continental limits of the United States. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. I do. 

Mr. Anruso. You are concerned with outside the continental limits? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. That is right. 

Mr. Anruso. May I ask you as I asked the gentleman from Defense 
to pursue that interest and see whether the members of the NATO 
countries will cooperate with the United States in stockpiling within 
the NATO organization in strategic areas? 

Would you care to comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Karisarvi. Yes. 

I heard the questioning of Dr. Dixon on this of the previous wit- 
nesses. I think I might add to the replies that were given at that 
time that there has been followup and constant followup on this. 

The difficulty is the capacity of the countries that are on the other 
end of this thing to handle it, the adequacy of exchange, let’s say, that 
are available for this and the practical difficulties that are involved. 
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We very. much have in mind the problem that you have indicated 
here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. May we have the benefit of the advice of the State 
Department, as to how far we are willing to go as far as stockpiling 
is concerned and also,the expressions from these countries as to their 
difficulties. 

I think we would like to know that. 
. Mr. Kanisarvi. Yes. May I prepare that for the record and for- 
ward it to you. . 

Mr. Anrvuso. Please. 

(The information above referred to is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS, . 
Washington D.C., July 30, 1957. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Special Action Subcommittee on Consumers Study, 
Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to the inquiries which you made of 
Mr. Robert Kremkau of my staff, in the hearing of your subcommittee held on 
June 12, 1957. The inquiries, with answers, are as follows: 

1. What planning actions are effected to minimize food reserves stockpiled 
against mobilization requirements? 

Mobilization reserve requirements of packaged operational rations are under 
continuous review with a view to eliminating production bottlenecks, reducing 
quantity requirements for mobilization purposes, and extending storage life to 
reduce frequency of rotation. The reserve on these items, at home and abroad, 
has been reduced to an absolute minimum commensurate with current war plans. 

Appreciable reductions in United States military reserves, overseas and within 
the continental United States, have been accomplished by— 

(a) Substituting standard commercial items for food items which require 
special military processing and/or packaging characteristics. 

(6) Eliminating from reserves any items which will be readily available 
after M-day. 

(c) Establishing greater flexibility of use between current operating 
stocks and mobilization stocks. 

(d) Extending the normal safe storage life of nonperishable food items, 
thereby reducing rotation and annual replacement of reserves. 

2. What increase in the use of food occurs when we have hostilities of war? 

For a national index on food increases, the Department of Agriculture would 
more properly answer this question. From a military standpoint, the experience 
reflected by the Korean conflict shows that the food requirements of the United 
States Armed Forces increased under wartime conditions by approximately 
seven times the peacetime tonnage consumption. Factors which contributed to 
such increase include the rapid buildup in military strength, the reactivation of 
installations and training facilities in the continental United States, plus the 
deployment and redeployment of troops overseas in greatly increased numbers. 
Consumption requirements increased to satisfy the food needs of greatly aug- 
mented forces performing more arduous types of military duties. In addition, 
pipeline requirements (for depot and station levels, plus intransit quantities) 
were increased to provide necessary continuity of supply under frequently chang- 
ing tactical situations. 

3. Ideas and planning on emergency food stockpiling which may be suggested 
by the Department of Defense in the form of language which may be used in a 
bill. 

The Department of Defense maintains a constant interest in the problem of 
the need for stockpiling food within the United States and abroad for future 
emergencies, and exchanges its ideas and concepts with the Department of 
Agriculture as the agency of the Government responsible for development and 
administration of preparedness measures relating to food. In recognition of 
this responsibility and to reflect an executive position on the overall planning 
and accomplishments in this area, in language for your purpose, the Department 
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of Defense has referred this request to the Under Secretary of Agriculture for 
reply. 

If we can be of any further assistance, please do not hesitate to let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERKINS McGUTRE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 

Mr. Anruso. Now, if I am correct, Mr. Kalijarvi, I believe that you 
recently entered into agreement with Poland on Public Law 480? 

Mr. Kaurisarvi. Yes, sir. 

‘Mr. Anruso. I believe you signed that agreement on behalf of the 
State Department ? 

Mr. Kauigsarvi. I did. 

Mr. Anruso. And I know that you have signed many other agree- 
ments under Public Law 480. If I may ask you, in signing that agree- 
ment did you put in the agreement the necessary prec autions such as 
that the country involved will not resell or transship any of the foods 
that we have sold to them or made some arrangements to give to them 
under Public Law 480 to other countries, particularly to Russia ? 

Mr. Kanizarvi. Yes, sir. The customary safeguards were written 
into the agreements and the Poles have undertaken that the commod- 
ities they “have received will be for domestic use and if under any 
circumstances the commodities are contemplated for other use, they 
will not put them to other use without the specific consent of the 
United States. 

Mr. Anruso. Do we have some method of overseeing that to see 
that that will be carried out? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. In a general way through our embassy, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Anruso. Now do the committee members wish to ask any ques- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warrs. I yield to Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInvire. I have derived the impression from the previous 
witness and from your own statements, Mr. Kalijarvi, that while 
a specific warehouse is not actually sitting on a roadside somewhere 
full of some commodities specifically designated as emergency stock- 
pile, there is, as between the respective agencies of the Government, 
a great deal of planning is being done and a great deal is known at 
the present. time as to just. how this situation might be met, at least 
in some part in the event of an emergency. 

A great deal of work has been done not only within our own coun- 
try with relation to that problem but also with relation to our friendly 
allies in the free world. 

We have planning in that field very definitely, do we not ? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. Yes, sir, we do, and if the committee will not con- 
sider me presumptuous, I would like to suggest in addition to the De- 


partment of Defense people appearing before you that you have some- 
one from the Office of Defense Mobilization to discuss with the com- 
mittee the planning that has gone right ae 1g this line, because I think 
it is much more extensive than people are apt to belie ve 


Mr. McIntire. One of the real ale ‘ms associated w ith this matter 
is the adjusting of these stock piles to a normal economy. 
Mr. Kauisarvt. Yes, si 
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Mr. McIntime. And if an emergency arises, we all recognize the 
need, but until that emergency arises, we are concerned not only i in this 
country but in countries abroad with how this situation can be de- 
veloped and managed in a way that will not disrupt normal produc- 
tion patterns of “commodities within the country, and also the 
commerce as between countries, the normal commerce in some of these 
commodities. 

Is not that a rather difficult phase in resolving this whole problem / 

I make reference to international stockpiles, pointing out that 
perhaps these are not as manageable as are national stockpiles. 

Mr. Kautsarvi. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. And does not that direct itself particularly to the 
problem of what shall be in those stockpiles within a particular 
nation and also how they shall be rotated ¢ 

Does not that somewhat force it toward the national side? 

Mr. Katasarvi. Those are parts of the problem, but there are a 
whole lot of others and that is the reason why I brought along the 
statement that I made before the Humphrey committee last year. 

There are practical aspects, just in what ( currency are you going to 
evaluate these things, who is going to make the contribution, how are 
you going to make a drawing, how are you going to determine what 
the national emergency is? 

Where is the line that you approach? You have a whole series of 
questions of that sort, of a very practical nature, so that I would say 
that the basic difficulty was an administrative and practical difficulty 
with regard to this multilateral operation. 

But where you have a specific country with its own national reserve 
that it is attempting to build up, there it has a practical problem with 
a practical and immediate responsibility on that country to determine 
just how it wants to handle it. It could determine the commodities 
that go in. It is subject to the unilateral determination of that coun- 
try or perhaps if another country is making a contribution, a bilateral 
determination. 

But where you have a great many countries interested in making the 
decisions, and perhaps no decisions being made in some instances be- 
cause of the multiplicity of countries that are involved, you have a 
very well practical difficulty. 

To us while the purposes and objectives of the international stock- 
pile were ideal, nevertheless from a practical standpoint they did not 
work. 

Yet the stockpiling concept and the reserve concept was a good one 
not only in times of emergency but in times of normal operation, be- 
cause your reserve stocks have a very stabilizing influence. 

The Poles, for example, came to us and requested stocks, commodi- 
ties, and one of the basic considerations in their request, not only their 
immediate needs that they might have to meet, was also the stabilizing 
influence of a reserve stock let us say of wheat and so on. 

Mr. McInrire. That is particularly true in wheat and cotton in that 
deal? 

Mr. Kauisarvti. That is true. 

Mr. Anruso. Will you yield on that? 

I believe the Ambassador to the United Nations representing the 
United States was Mr. Perkins? 
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Mr. Kauisarvi. Mr. Lodge is the representative to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Anruso. At NATO? 

Mr. Kanisarvi. Oh, yes, Mr. Perkins is at NATO. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. That is right. 

Mr. Anruso. I remember talking to him about it and he raised this 
very question before the council, and that is what led Lord Ismay to 
comment as he did. 

Don’t you think that that ought to be pursued a lot more because if 
we are going to have troop movements through France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and those countries, that the civilians in those countries, realiz- 
ing that American troops are going there and that they believe that 
they are fighting in this battle together, they are very much interested 
to know how we are going to take care of them in those emergencies, 
and I know that I had a great number of people comment upon that, 
and even the Ambassadors from these countries 

But largely they said yes, it is necessary, but who is going to pay 
the bill ? 

Mr. Katisarvi. Yes. 

Mr. Anrvuso. It comes down to dollars and cents. 

Mr. Karisarvi. That is right. 

Mr. Anrvuso. But that problem certainly ought to be resolved. 

Maybe we ought to take a greater share of it. Maybe they should 
make a much smaller contribution. 

But the problem definitely must be resolved and we would appre- 
ciate your pursuing that and giving us the benefit of your recommenda- 
tions, of the State Department, of our country and what the difficul- 
ties are as far as these other countries are concerned. 

Mr. Katisarvi. We shall certainly keep your admonitions in mind, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to explore this matter just a little bit 
further, because while I am very much in accord and sympathy with 
the objectives, our relationships with the people within these coun- 
tries can be improved by defining some of the details which have been 
worked out, recognizing, of course, that within the general pattern of 
planning we have a responsibility to them. 

They can then easier overlook the economic pressures that will 
come into being with relation to prices received by some folks within 
that country who produce particular commodities. 

Mr. Katrisarvi. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. That can rise up to be a more troublesome problem 
to us in a relationship with another country than some of our other 
responsibilities which go a little bit beyond the immediate needs of 
some of the people or their immediate ideas. 

That is the phase of this thing that I think we want to explore very 
carefully because I think we see around the world today some of the 
irritations related to detail and the day to day problems generated 
within. You might call them the internal administrative problems 
that are generated within the framework of some very firm and very 
reasonable objectives of general policy. 
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In relation to stockpiling abroad, I say this as kindly as possible. 
I know that they can say to us “You are here with your military and 
you are assuming the responsibility for the defense of the free world 
in which we are included.” 

They can say “Are you going to follow up with meeting some other 
emergencies ¢” 

Fine, I think we have the capability of following up to meet some 
of those emergencies. 

But until those emergencies arise, some of the things that we are 
now doing and per haps | have already done have a very serious influ- 
ence on our day to day relationships with that particular country. 
And unless we are careful and work those details out very soundly, 
we might find that if an emergency arises they would not be 
where we thought they were going to be, particularly in the area of 
stockpiling foodstuffs, which by ‘their very nature have got to be 
rotated out. 

And if we accept the idea that you just don’t haul them out and 
dump them in the ocean—that concept I don’t think we want to ac- 
cept—then if you are going to rotate these commodities out, there is 
somebody who is a producer of something that has to be taken into 
consideration here very, very carefully. And in evaluating the cal- 
culated risks, that is an important part of the evaluation that has 
to come into consideration; at least, so it seems to me. 

Mr. Warts. Don’t you reach that when you go into stockpiling on 
a national basis with each country rather than on an international 
basis / 

In other words, each country understands its own problems and 
the problems within that country and the producers of the commodi- 
ties, and if you go at it on a national basis rather than trying to fit 
one pattern over the whole picture, you don’t run into the difficulty. 

You might run into it to a certain degree but not to the same de- 
gree if you did it on a national basis. 

I assume that is one reason you want to do it on a national basis? 

Mr. Kanisarvi. Yes. However, in supplying the commodities for 
the national stockpiles we do have a problem, and I testified to this 
effect before the Senate Agriculture Committee yesterday, we have 
a problem of the other exporting countries too, so that you have a 
series of problems that require the kind of attention that Congressman 
McIntire pointed out. 

You have got both good and difficult aspects to these stockpiles. 

Mr. MoInriee. We can take an example right within our own coun- 
try here. If we started rotating out into our market channels some 
of the reserves which we have accumulated under a stockpiling pro- 
gram, then we are faced with the problem of disrupting local markets. 

We are faced with a substantial degree of that problem just in try- 
ing to rotate out of our Commodity Credit Corporation inventories, 
and in our efforts to liquidate those inventories abroad, we have been, 
and are at the moment, presenting to some of the folks in this country 
a pretty difficult problem. 

Cotton is a case in point where our one policy is to sell cotton abroad 
and another policy is to let those people trade with us and ship their 
cotton goods into this country, thereby denying our own mills raw ma- 
terials at the same price that we will sell it : abroad. 
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These are all things which I think have to be measured very 
carefully, because I don’t see how we can assume in a stockpile pro- 
gram for the national emergency and its strategic location any other 
course than that the stockpile will be rotated, that it will not be de- 
stroyed, and that it will be rotated out into normal use. 

We have to be sure, both here and abroad, that this is worked out 
pretty carefully, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Karisarvi. I certainly agree. 

Mr. McInrire. There are pressures of oversupply in the markets 
today in this country and I expect abroad in certain commodities. 
There are producers Satis are associated with national leadership of 
that country and who are committed to the welfare of the producers 
they represent, and they are faced with the problem of how to do this 
and to meet the emergenc y and still maintain a sound, growing do- 
mestic ec onomy. 

Mr. Katrsarvt. I certainly would agree. 

Mr. Anrvuso. On that question we have connected with NATO both 
military ambassadors as well as economic ambassadors, don’t we? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. For instance, our own representation consists of a 
military ambassador as well as an economic ambassdor. 

Mr. Perkins I think acts in both capacities. 

Mr. Kanisarvi. Yes; that is what I was going to say. 

The responsibilities are placed in one man. 

Mr. Anruso. But in some countries I know they have military am- 
bassadors as well as an economic ambassador, and I would think this 
question of rotation should certainly be considered by the economic am- 
bassadors of those countries, the question which Mr. McIntire raised. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. I think probably most of these economic people are 
designated as counselors. 

Mr. Anruso. Counselors; that is right. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. On the whole I think that is true. 

But the problem when it comes up and in its most acute form is 
generally a specific problem in terms of a specific country. You can 
get your general principles that you are to follow agreed upon, let us 
say, in an international forum like NATO, but when it comes to the 
actual applications it is very much up to the country itself to make 
its own determination, and I most heartily agree with what Congress- 
man McIntire has said. 

It seems to me what he has said in effect is that you have got to 
handle these reserves and stockpiles in a statesmanlike way, and if 
you do so, then you can assure a continuing market for American 
commodities abroad. 

But if you don’t handle them in a statesmanlike way, you will find 
in the long run that you may have hurt yourself, have injured yourself, 
your own opportunities abroad. 

I certainly would agree with you, Congressman. 

Mr. Anrvso. Dr. Dixon? 

Mr. Drxon. We have discussed at considerable length the difficulties 
in the role of this national stockpiling plan. 

What are your feelings about the success of it ? 

Congressman McIntire and you have brought out that there are 
serious difficulties, but what are: your feelings about the hope for 
success ? 
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Mr. Katisarvi. I think there isa very real chance. We have already 
talked in these terms. It is not as though we were entirely without 
——. 

have mentioned, for example, Poland, and our discussions with 
Poland. You have another Public Law 480 transaction with India, 
for example, which looks to reserves of a certain type, and there is no 
reason why national reserves could not be developed. 

But again the question is the capacity of the countries to pay for 
these and to keep them on hand. 

From our standpoint we would be very happy to see them and would 
lend encouragement and assistance wherever we can. 

Mr. Drxon. The will to do is almost as important as the capacity. 
They will pretty well do what they want to do most maybe. How do 
you characterize their will to do? 

Is it strong? 

Mr. Kauisarvt. With most countries that would not be the case. I 
think it is a question of priorities with them for one thing, and the 
question of where they can devote scarce currencies. If they are to 
purchase our commodities, they must have dollars with which to do 
so unless they engage in a Publie Law 480 transaction, a barter trans- 
action, and with a great many of them there just simply is not the 
money available for this purpose. 

They just have not the money for it. So I think the will to do 
obviously is an important element. But then there are practical 
aspects to how far you can exercise that will. 

Mr. Dixon. Do you think there is considerable hope that this might 
progress at an increasingly rapid rate from here on / 

Mr. Kauisarvi. I would expect—there is real reason to expect that 
progress will be made. 

How rapid it will be will depend upon the circumstances in each in- 
dividual instance. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Watts? 

Mr. Warts. In accumulating stockpiles in other countries out of 
our commodities, of course I assume about the only thing we have to 
use is Public Law 480, or at least it is the most convenient method of 
doing it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. Our greatest and most normal way of supplying 
commodities would be by sale through regular transactions. Then in 
addition to it are Public Law 480'funds. I would think that Public 
Law 480 offers the greater opportunities in this instance because the 
countries can use their own local currencies for the purchase of the 
commodities. 

Mr. Warts. And taking into consideration national emergencies, 
after those emergencies occur in a country, Public Law 480 provides 
for a gift of many of those funds. 

Mr. Kaxisarvi. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. If you were stockpiling in a country in contemplation 
of a nationa] emergency in that country, do you think it should be ap- 
proached as a gift or as a sale for foreign currency, or just what 
should our policy be? 

In other words, if you wait until the emergency would occur, you 
are probably going to give it to them. 
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In preparing for this emergency, what route are you going to use? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. Use of title 1 does not exclude also use of gifts, of 
course, and in some instances you can use both title I and title I1. 

[ would imagine it would be possible to use both of them. Our ap- 
proach to this problem, however, has been in terms principally of title 
I. Let me put it this way: My own interpretation of title II is that 
a country is confronted with a genuine disaster or an emergency sit- 
uation, and title LI is brought into operation then rather than on an 
anticipatory basis. 

Now it may be, and I will have to take another look at title IL to 
determine whether you could use it for stockpiling. 

My own guess would be that the spirit of title IL was contrary to 
that, but I say that is my own guess. 

Mr. Anruso. Excuse me. I think title I] speaks only of emergen- 
cies. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. That is it; disasters. 

Mr. Warts. I am sure that it does, but what [ had in mind was your 
purpose of stockpiling; at least I had gathered the idea that the pur- 
pose of stockpiling was to meet an actual emergency, shortage of food. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. I have indicated that stockpiles can be developed 
for all kinds of things. 

You can have a reserve and develop a stockpile for the purpose of 
price regulation and stabilizing of the market, and I would think that 
you could move from there to an emergency disaster basis and you 
coudl take all the way stations between. 

Mr. Warts. Certainly you could stockpile as an individual in his 
home could stockpile for any number of reasons / 

Mr. Kauisarvi. Sure he could. 

Mr. Warts. But most of the inquiry we have had this morning dealt 
with either a case of hostilities or some kind of national emergency. 

Mr. Karasarvi. Yes. 

Mr. Warrs. And I was just pursuing the idea that the term we are 
using for stockpiling here, and I may be clear off base, was on the basis 
of an international emergency of some kind and I was wondering if 
we had the right to donate food in the case of a national emergeney, 
did we have the right to stockpile some of those over there to use when 
the emergency occurred, or whether it was better to keep it in this 
country and then furnish it ? 

Mr. Katisarvi. I would like to take another look at title IT to see 
whether it could be used for that purpose. 

Title I obviously could be used for almost any purpose, but you 
would not be stockpiling in the United States under title I because 
title I provides for the sale of commodities for local currencies, and it 
would seem to me that any country purchasing commodities under 
title I would expect those commodities to be delivered in that country 
and not to be stockpiled in the United States. 

Mr. Warts. Certainly they would, and anything that they purchased 
for local currencies they could do as they pleased with, except that they 
could not be channeled into some other country maybe. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. There could be limitations there, 

But if the country that bought wheat from us wanted to stockpile 
it that would be their business. 
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We have no objection as long as they pay for it, so that would not 
even enter into it. It would be up to that country as to what they 
wanted to do with the wheat or cotton or whatever they might buy. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Will you yield a minute ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Couldn’t that be the basis of an agreement under 
title I? 

Mr. Kauisarvt. Yes, and we could attach any mutually acceptable 
conditions we wanted to under title I in entering into that kind of an 
agreement. 

Mr. McIntire. In relation to transactions under Public Law 480 
to date, have they been used to build up reserves in excess of more 
normal needs or have the commodities been moved pretty largely on 
the basis of current needs and normal inventory ? 

Mr. Katisarvi. With the one or two exceptions that I have indicated 
here, they have been almost exclusively for current consumption. 

Mr. McIntire. So to date Public Law 480 has not functioned in the 
area with which our discussion has been concerned here this morning ? 

Mr. Karisarvr. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntyre. With some minor exceptions. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. One more question. 

I believe you stated that in the case of Poland that some of this is 
going to be used in the sense of a reserve, did you not ? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. That is right. | 

Mr. Warts. Is that the only incident where our country has en- 
couraged the use of those surplus commodities for reserves? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. These reserves are for normal purposes and conse- 
quently would not be for the type of situation that you have been dis- 
cussing here. 

But I think the prime example of reserves and use of Public Law 
480 for that purpose is India. 

Mr. Warts. They have accumulated quite a 

Mr. Karisarvi. That was the purpose of the program. 

Mr. Anruso. That was done by agreement. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. In the event of a famine or whatever might happen ? 

Mr. Katisarvt. Yes, precisely. 

Mr. Warts. Do they have on hand now as a result of that operation 
considerable foodstuffs that could be classed as a reserve beyond your 
normal supply ? 

Mr. Karisarvi. Mr. Chairman, on that point I understand that 
they do have such reserves, a substantial stock on hand. 

However, I would like to point out in that connection that there is 
no qualification. They can use these commodities as they see fit and 
at any time. 

It is completely subject to their own determination as to how they 
want to use them, but the basic purpose of supplying this was a re- 
serve purpose for emergency and difficulties of feeding their popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, they can withhold them from use or 
they can use them all tomorrow ? 

Mr. Kauisarvi. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. If they see fit. We have no control over it. 
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Mr. Kauisarvi. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. That is all. 

Mr. Anruso. But in future agreements you can provide that cer- 
ain stockpiling be done for emergencies that we have talked about. 
That could be the basis of agreement under title I, could it not? 

Mr. Kaatarvi. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Mr. Anruso. Any other questions? 

We certainly appreciate your being here and we thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Kauisarvi. Thank you very much for your courtesy. 

Mr. Anruso. We have one more witness this morning. Mr. Zim- 
merman, of the National Grange. 

Mr. Zimmerman, we are very happy to have you here this morning. 

Mr. Zimmerman, could we take your statement for the record and 
then you might give a résumé. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON K. ZIMMERMAN, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. ZimmMeRMAN. That might me more suitable if we might in- 
corporate this in the record. 

Mr. Anruso. The statement of Mr. Zimmerman will be incorporated 
in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GoRDON K. ZIMMERMAN, RESEARCH DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


The National Grange is particularly pleased, Mr. Chairman, that this sub- 
committee is holding hearings on food stockpiling for defense. It is a subject of 
tremendous importance. The welfare of millions of Americans is involved and 
perhaps even the survival of our country in time of war. 

The National Grange favors the establishment of food reserves at strategic 
locations throughout the country. We consider such reserves a matter of funda- 
mental prudence and a basic part of national preparedness. 

At its last annual session, the delegate body of the Grange took the position— 

That the safety and survival of the civilian population are a part of the basic 
responsibility of Government in times of enemy attack, natural disaster, and 
other periods of extreme emergency ; 

That the development of nuclear weapons has compounded the range and in- 
tensity of destruction possible in the event of war, with the result that the 
jeopardy to civilians has been multiplied ; 

That the Government should establish ample stocks of food commodities as re- 
serves against possible disaster or emeregency occasioned by crop failure or war— 
such reserves to be designated and widely publicized as security supplies; and 
further 

That the United States Department of Agriculture should periodically put out 
public information on its capability to provide emergency food to attacked and 
support areas. 

Mr. Chairman, as well as we have been able to learn, there is no emergency 
food plan in existence today. If there is one, it’s a well-kept secret. In the 
event of an attack on the United States by an enemy, we wouldn't have the foggiest 
idea right now of how to provide essential food for millions of Americans. We 
would be up against chaos, or worse. 

Let me give an example. If Baltimore were hit by an enemy missile or bomb 
today, several hundred thousand people from Washington—along with survivors 
of the Baltimore attack—would be roaming the hills and valleys of Virginia west 
of here by tonight or tomorrow. The Virginia counties west of here are not pre- 
pared to feed and take care of several hundred thousand refugees from Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. The food isn’t there. Without food and without a plan, 
there would be extreme disorder, to say the least. 
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There could be wheat in Minnesota, corn in Illinois, and beef in Nebraska, 
but it might as well be a million miles away unless there is an orderly and practi- 
cal plan for getting it to the hills of Virginia in time to be of use. 

BRither the Federal Civil Defense Administration or the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is falling down on the job of emergency food planning. On 
September 8, 1954, the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, with the approval 
of the President, delegated to Agrculture the planning of emergency food sup- 
plies. More than 2% years have gone by, but so far we have not seen @ven a pre- 
liminary or provisional plan. 

In the Grange we think there is need for stockpiling. But if this is not the 
way to provide our needs in an emergency, there must be an alternative system. 
So far the alternative hasn’t been set forth and explained. 

In our opinion there is a real need for much better public understanding of 
the emergency food problem. There has been a tendency to shy away from it— 
to sweep it under the rug and forget it. Perhaps it’s an unwillingness to admit 
that the United States may be hit someday by the nuclear weapons of an enemy. 
Nevertheless, our military leaders tell us the possibility is there. In time of 
war we could be hit. If we can be hit, we’re probably going to need emergency 
food supplies. 

As long as the risk of war is substantial enough to warrant the kind of Military 
Defense Establishment we have today, we think the risk must be great enough 
to justify an adequate civilian preparation. This means, at very least, an actual 
plan or program for emergency feeding in the event of an attack. 

There apparently have been 3 or 4 objections advanced to the establishment 
of food stockpiles. At least tentatively, it has been indicated that such stock- 
piles would be—— 

1. Too expensive, 

2. Disruptive to peacetime agriculture, 
3. Difficult to manage, and 

4. Not really necessary. 

Actually, we have never seen an estimate from a reliable source on what the 
cost of a stockpiling program might be. Until we get some better idea of cost, 
it is hard to say whether it is expensive or not. Whatever it is, it will need to 
be weighed against the protection—or lack of protection— that would be pro- 
vided by an alternative food supply system. 

One big reason we have not had a good cost estimate arises from the failure, 
so far, to decide on the nature of the food that would go into a stockpile. It 
could be elaborate or extremely simple. We have heard discussion of minimum 
nutritional diets and of the need for providing each individual with at least 
3,000 calories a day. 

In the Grange we do not take the view that emergency feeding requires a five- 
course meal, with fruit juice, meat, milk, and green and leafy vegetables. We 
suspect it may even be less than the battle ration of a soldier. 

If we are up against nuclear missiles and bombs, our job may be to survive 
for a while with just enough to maintain order and keep body and soul together. 
This could be something as basic as cornmeal mush or oatmeal. But we think 
it would do the job. 

It makes a big difference in cost, of course, if we’re talking about stockpiling 
well-balanced meals, or if we’re talking about grain and simple milling machines. 

As far as disruption to peacetime agriculture is concerned, a great deal would 
depend again on the nature of the food being stockpiled. We believe that with 
some ingenuity and good administration the disruption could be held to a work- 
able minimum. 

We concede that food reserves would pose some difficult problems of manage- 
ment. Storage facilities would have to be provided. The stocks would have to 
be rotated. Grain and other food coming out of the stockpiles would have to 
be disposed of. The fact is, of course, that all defense operations set up prob- 
lems and difficulties. We normally try to deal with them in the best way we 
can. We didn’t give up on missile development just because it was difficult. 

A more cogent issue is whether stockpiles of food are really necessary. As 
we see it, the stockpiles are necessary unless Congress and the people can be 
satisfied 





1. That there is no latent threat of attack in the existing world situation, or 

2. That a nationwide network of food transportation and distribution could 
be counted on to function promptly and adequately even in the event of nu- 
clear attack. 
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So far we have not seen any reliable evidence that would support, in any satis- 
factory way, either of these assumptions. 

We do see, however, at least four circumstances in which food stockpiles would 
serve a vital purpose. These circumstances would apply regradless of whether 
the emphasis of civilian defense centered on evacuation or shelter. The proba- 
bility, in our opinion, is that the policy will employ both evacuation and shelter 
in the most practical combination. 

From our point of view, food stockpiles would be extremely valuable— 

1. Whenever an attack might appear likely, or imminent; 

2. In the event of an attack on the United States which succeeded in reach- 
ing only a limited number of target areas ; 

3. In ease of civilian evacuation before an actual attack or from a bombed 
city ; and 

4. AS a source of emergency food for survivors of a bombed area after 
an attack. 

To elaborate just a little bit, we believe it is fair to assume that if world 
tension increased and the possibility of an attack appeared more imminent, there 
would be an understandable urge to move at least a large number of women and 
children out of a target town to the relative safety of the countryside. This 
would be a sensible thing to do, but it would require an unusual supply of food 
in the rural areas. 

Let us assume, for another circumstance, that we were subjected to an actual 
attack by plane or missile. The military generally concedes, I believe, that if 
such an attack were launched some of the planes or missiles might reach their 
targets. Suppose, just by crude arithmetic, that there are 100 main target areas 
in the United States. And suppose that the first wave of an attack hit 15 of 
these targets. What would the people in the other 85 areas do? Would they 
go underground, or would they get out of town on the assumption that there 
might be a second wave? If they moved out of town to the adjoining country- 
side, they would need.immense amounts of food and need it fast. 

Under these circumstances we would rather depend on food reserves in place 
than on a transportation system that would probably be overtaxed by the needs 
of the emergency. 

As we understand it, there would be survivors even of target areas that were 
hit in an enemy attack. Some of these survivors would undoubtedly get out of 
town as fast as they could, if evacuation was possible. Others would stay in 
whatever shelters they had found until bombing and radiation dangers had passed. 
In either event, nearby stock of food—even corn and oatmeal—would be of the 
utmost importance and value. 

We are impressed, in the Grange, with the responsibilities that would fall on 
rural people in the event of an atomic war. If there ever is an attack—or even 
the imminent possibility of an attack—it will be the farm countryside that will 
bear the burden of feeding and caring for the millions of our fellow Americans 
who come out from the cities to stay with us during the emergency. 

The farmlands would become the support areas—the place where a great 
many Americans would catch their breath and organize for the next step in 
fighting back. 

We hope against hope that all this may never happen, but if it ever does, we 
think food stockpiles will be vital—and cheap at any price. 


We thank you for this opportunity to present our views on a most important 
subject. 





Mr. ZimmerMAN. I would like to make a few comments, Mr. Chair- 
man, just as I recollect this from the point of emphasis. 

_As T listened to the discussion this morning and to follow up a little 
bit on a point made by Congressman McIntire for planning for emer- 
gency food supply in the United States, this was a delegation, Con- 
gressman McIntire, of the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

It was a delegation No. 2 to the Department of Agriculture, and it 
was on September 8, 1954, contained on page 2 of my testimony here. 

In other words, 214 years have gone by while the Department of 
Agriculture has had this responsibility of developing emergency food 
plans. 

As far as we have been able to find out, the Department has not come 
forward with even a preliminary or a provisional plan. It is our view 
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that either the Federal Civil Defense Administration which made the 
delegation in the first instance or the Department of Agriculture has 
fallen down very badly on the job. . 

Either the delegation should be retracted or something certainly 
should be done to prod the Department of Agriculture to produce some 
results. 

They have come up with a report I believe at the request of the 
Congress on various food plans, and much of this report as we read it 
bore upon the difliculties of food stockpiling. 

In my statement I have attempted to summarize, very inadequately, 
their objections. Thisis on page 3. 

The objections are raised not only by the Department of Agricul- 
ture but they are from other places, and generally run to the premise 
that the food stockpiling is a good idea, but gee whiz, it is expensive, 
but we don’t know how expensive. 

I have never seen any good estimates. 

I don’t believe there have been, and we have taken some pains to try 
to findthem. That it disrupts peacetime agriculture. Well, of course 
any cold war or defense operation to some extent is a disrupting in- 
fluence. 

Obviously it is difficult to manage, but again the question of whether 
you can continue in a defense operation or in a cold-war operation 
with the absolute equilibrium and avoidance of any disruption just 
does not stand together. 

Any time we are in a cold war or defense operation there has to be 
some difficulties and we have to cope with them, and this gets back 
again to the delegation in this area to the Department of Agriculture. 

Probably more important is whether or not food stockpiling is really 
necessary. In the Department’s report I think it raised some serious 
question as to whether or not food stockpiling is necessary. 

Mr. Anruso. They raised that? 

Mr. ZimMerMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Anruso. Seriously ? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. It seemed to be in my opinion. 

They raised the question as to whether or not it was really necessary, 
and their reasons appeared to be that the transportation and distribu- 
tion system would be adequate to provide for food. 

As I believe Congressman Hull indicated earlier this morning, we 
just have not been able to find any evidence that the transportation 
system of the country would be able to provide food at the time and 
in the place and in the form that it would be needed in an emergency. 

Mr. Anruso. There is no question in your mind, Mr. Zimmerman, 
as to the necessity of this, is there ? 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. No, there certainly is not. I could imagine very 
readily the situation if Baltimore, for instance, were hit by a missile 
tomorrow or today, we would have in the neighborhood of a half a 
million or a million people in the hills of Virginia tonight and 
tomorrow, and it appalls me to think of what might happen in the 
Shenandoah Valley and in Loudoun County. 

The plan simply is not there. I don’t think the rail facilities or 
the trucking facilities, Congressman, are adequate to get that amount 
of food into the Shenandoah Valley and into the counties west of 
here to feed a million people that we might readily have out there. 
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The same thing applies to Detroit and any number of these target 
areas, 

Mr. McInvire. I think it has been said that all of the New England 
area could be cut off transportationwise by just blowing up of 3 or 4 
bridges. 

Mr. ZimMerMAN. | think that is right. 

Mr. McIntire. You could cut off the highway and transportation 
link across the Hudson which of course would isolate the New England 
area. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. To shorten my time here and the time of the 
committee, I would certainly want to commend to the committee the 
question of transportation which I think is a key issue in the alter- 
native to stockpiling. 

A second and I think very vital factor in the matter of stockpiling 
has to do with what you stockpile. 

There has been a great deal of vagueness about this, and I happened 
to serve on an advisory committee to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration on rural civil defense and we have had oceasion to 
eet into this subject, very unsatisfactorily, at least from the results 

I should say. There seems to have been a tendency in discussing food 
stockpiling for emergency, and I am talking primarily of the type 
of emergency where “the United States might be subject to nuclear 
attack or with missiles, to talk about rations that might be comparable 
to what we provide soldiers in time of war. 

You hear a discussion of 3,000 calories a day or more, a well-rounded 
diet. We hear talk of fruit juice and meat and milk and green leafy 
vegetables, 

In our opinion this is practically an exotic thought. Our view is 
that under these circumstances our real need will be to provide these 
folks with probably nothing more than corn meal mush or oatmeal and 
they will be glad to have it and that is what we will need. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Essentials? 

Mr. ZimMMERMAN. A very basic essential. 

We won't talk about diet and we won’t talk about calories. 

Now the nature of what goes into the stockpile is of paramount im- 
portance. If we stockpile wheat and corn and have standby milling 
facilities of an elementary nature, this is an altogether different pro- 
position than if we stockpile K rations or the sort of thing that we give 
to soldiers in combat. 

It makes an altogether different proposition, Congressman McIntire, 
when you go to move them out and in your management situations. 

This key issue has never been decided. 

There hase never been any agreement on the nature of what we want 
to stockpile for emergencies. 

This has a tremendous amount to do with the cost involved, the na- 
ture of storage facilities and what you might then need to supplement 
it as rapidly as we may be able to. 

I think those are the key points I want to de velop, Congressman. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Zimmerman, this committee has been considering 
for some time establishing depots where we would stockpile nycenees 
agricultural commodities which would not be the property of the 
United States, which would be the property of these process com- 
panies, and I think some arrangement could be made w ith them where 
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they would bear some part of the cost of the stockpiling of these proc- 
essed commodities which would be made available to them at all times. 

What do you think about that ? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. My own view on it, Congressman, is that this 
gets us into the sort of difficulties that have been discussed here this 
morning. 

Then again I would have to try to understand what was meant. by 
the term “processed foods.” 

If it was canned goods, then you would get into these rotational 
difficulties, and again the question of how you move them out into the 
ordinary channels in the rotational process. 

If processed food means flour, that is still another form of processed 
goods. 

Mr. Anruso. Let me ask Mr, Heimburger who is here, who is coun- 
sel to our commitee, and who has been giving considerable thought to 
this, whether he would like to develop that subject a little further. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. The idea the chairman has mentioned is one that 
he and I discussed I must confess almost a year ago I believe, Mr. An- 
fuso, and at that time it seemed to me to have a great deal of merit. 

I don’t know why we did not develop it except that the press of other 
matters sort of as it aside. 

Mr. Anfuso’s suggestion was this: that virtually all food proc- 
essors are located—by food processors I mean canners, freezers, 
slaughterhouses and so on—are located in areas away from the even- 
tual consuming areas. 

Your canners are out in the Midwest, in California, in Minnesota, 
the South and so on. 

Your meatpackers are largely in the Midwest. Your flour millers 
are largely in the Midwest. 

Virtually all these processors provide some kind of storage in their 
own plants to store their own product, until such time as it moves on 
the market, particularly in the case of canners and freezers. 

Theirs is a seasonal operation where they have to provide sub- 
stantial storage for their product until such time as it moves to the 
normal channels of trade to the consumer. 

Mr. Anfuso’s idea was simply this: 

Would not it be possible for the Government to provide storage 
facilities for these commodities in lieu of the storage which the proc- 
essor normally has to provide for himself at some expense, and pro- 
vide it in this way: 

By locating a Government storage facility outside of but accessible 
to critical target areas in the country. 

For example, locate one up at Harpers Ferry on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad where canners in the Midwest, flour millers, meat- 
packers who knew they were going to sell a certain part of their prod - 
uct in Washington and Baltimore, instead of storing it in their own 
plant could ship it down to Harpers Ferry, store it in transit, get the 
benefit of the transit railroad rates, store it there in a Government- 
operated warehouse and pay for it, but pay at such rates as would be an 
inducement to the processors of foods which were desired for the 
stockpile to use the facilities. 

Then when they were ready to send it to their distributor in Wash- 
ington or Baltimore, they would simply order it out of the warehouse 
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like they would to any warehouse to ship a carload to a distributing 
company in W ashington. 

In other words, use it as they would use the facilities of a public 
warehouse, but have the operation coordinated so that the warehouses 
were so situated that it would be to the advantage of the food proces- 
sors to use these warehouses for their own storage in lieu of storage 
facilities in their own plants. 

Has that idea as far as you know been discussed in thees meetings 
or does it seem to you to have any merit ? 

Mr. ZimmMerMAN. Yes, I think there is merit in it, John. A couple 
of things that have occurred to me about it are these: You get then 
into questions of volume of food that could be handled in that way 
of that type of food, as to whether you might ever be able to provide 
anything like an adequate supply over a long enough period of time 
of food in that form. 

It raises in my mind questions too of changing the food from the 
stored condition to the form that it could be consumed by an indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. I don’t quite know what you mean by that. 

Mr. ZimmerRMAN. If meat were stored, for instance if it were un- 
cooked but frozen meat, there would have to be provision then for 
some manner of cooking probably. 

My point is I believe it is easier to make an oatmeal that you can 
merely mix, a milled oat with water and you come up with a kind 
of porridge. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. I agree with that. 

Mr. ZrmMeRMAN. And if you are dealing in hundreds of thousands 
of people, this becomes a highly important matter. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. For your soup kitchen operation and so on, the 
kind of mere subsistence feeding you would probably have to resort 
to in the case of severe bomb damage in one of these metropolitan 
areas, cornmeal or oatmeal or something of that nature certainly 
presents less problems than most anything else you could think of. 

But would not there be some variation to that situation ? 

I mean would not there be situations where you had people going 
out from metropolitan areas into rural areas when conditions might 
not be such that you were reduced to a soup kitchen? 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Where the homes and the restaurants and the 
cooking facilities of the rural area are still completely undisturbed ex- 
cept as they have been disturbed by the influx of a great number of 
people. 

I mean they are undisturbed by war damage, where there would be 
facilities for cooking food and serving food in a more or less normal 
manner. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. I would say this: I think that certainly this type 
of storage that you speak of and the type of food that you speak of 
would certainly, have at least a valuable supplemental purpose. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. At least it would provide a cushion. 

Mr. ZimmMerMAN. There are two particular circumstances that I 
think you would readily see where it would be advantageous. One of 
the situations would occur when the international situation might be- 
come quite tense, but this would be before an attack. 
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Yet if the country had reason to believe that an attack might occur, 
at that point it would seem to me to just be simple prudence at least 
to move your women and children out into the countryside. At that 
point, certainly this type of food reserve would be useful and highly 
valuable. 

Another one would be in the circumstance where there had been an 
attack, let us say, by plane or missile. I believe in all the conjectures or 
assumptions that I have heard, the military concedes that some planes 
or some missiles would get through. They usually say, “But not 
all.” 

Mr. Anruso. One or two will be enough. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. Let us say we had a hundred target cities and 
there was an attack, and these hit 14 or 20 of the cities. The natural 
reaction of the folks in the other 80 cities would be to evacuate. If 
our strategic air forces went into effect instantly, as we expect they 
would, there might not be a second wave. We would hope there would 
not be. 

But in that circumstance, John, certainly this type of stockpiling, 
I think, would be extremely valuable. We might never have to resort 
to the cornmeal] type of feeding under that circumstance. They would 
fit together very well, I should think. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. It would seem to me that while Mr. Anfuso’s 
proposal may not answer all the questions involved in a war feeding 
situation, yet it does contain pretty much of an answer to two of the 
big problems which are presented every time you talk about stock- 
piling food. 

One, the tremendous cost of the Government buying and storing 
quantities of food; and second, what are you going to do with it when 
you have got to rotate your stock ? 

Tn this case the Government would not buy the food. It would con- 
tinue to be the property of the food processors, and theoretically the 
Government would get paid something for storing the food. 

Mr. Anruso. We would just be the custodians. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. The rotation would be automatic. 

Mr. Zimmerman. I should think there is ample precedent for that 
operation in all of our wartime defense-plant construction. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. And on the score of your oatmeal and cornmeal 
and flour business, the Commodity C redit Corporation also has con- 
siderable storing to do, and there is no reason why they could not rent 
some of this space for that type of food. 

Mr. Anruso. I wonder, Mr. Zimmerman, whether you would not care 
to look into that a little further. 

Discuss it more with Mr. Heimburger if you will and prepare a state- 
ment on it. 

Mr. ZimmerMAn. Certainly. 

Mr. Anruso, And also on the other phase of it about the essentials. 
I certainly would like to have a statement on that, the essential foods 
that we could stockpile, the bare essentials, and what it would amount 
to as far as cost and nutrition value, et cetera. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. I don’t know that we have in the Grange the facili- 
ties for making that kind of study, Mr. Congressman, but I would 
certainly think that it would be a proper responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Anruso. We will ask the Department of Agriculture that. 
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Mr. ZimmeRMAN. There is one other point I would lke to bring’ up 
here. 

In the discussions on the subject of food stockpiling, I have en- 
countered the attitude in some places that this discussion is being 
brought forward as a dodge or a device to remove some of the pressure 
on the surpluses generated in the course of the general farm program, 
that, to the extent that food stockpiling for defense would remove some 
of these surpluses, we would thereby remove some of the necessity or 
the reasoning for changing our general farm program. 

Mr. Anruso. That certainly did not go into our thinking at all. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. [| am sure it did not. 

Yet around the country we have run into this, and it is particularly 
objectionable to us. I think it is part of the reason why there has not 
been as much honest discussion of this subject as there might have 
been. We certainly reject any such notion that this food stockpiling 
should be carried on in any way associated or as any device for alleviat- 
ing our general farm-surplus situation. 

Mr. ANFuso. Certainly this committee rejects that idea. 

Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Zimmerman, of course, we folks in this country 
have had the good fortune all down through the history of this country 
of being reasonably well fed and progr essively better fed, and of never 
having been submitted to an attack or an invasion. 

I suppose the problem of dealing in this field becomes very difficult 
because it is so easy to assume that we have a great capacity to 
produce food, and so on and so forth, and that we have some reserves 
around the country for at least a short time and there is no question 
about that. 

I would like to ask your thought as to whether or not in an ap- 
proach to this problem there is not required a redefining of public 
policy in this field, much the same as the policy we have accepted all 
down through the years in relation to military expenditures. 

These activities are a part of our defense structure and they are a 
part of preparedness, but there are an awful lot of expenditures, and 
they provide no real productive result in relation to a normal econ- 
omy. They are just part of an insurance policy and perform as a 
device for protecting the things which we cherish. We buy lots of 
ammunition, we buy lots of planes, we do a lot of research. 

Fine, that is what is necessary. 

But we don’t so easily accept the premise that a standby supply 
of food is just as much a part of that defense complex. We seem to 
think—and it is probably perfectly natural—that because we never 
have faced an emergency beyond our productive « _— ility in the 
history of this country, we seem to think that this one will take care 
of itself. Short of this type of emergency, it ae It is doing a 
good job of taking eare of itself right how. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. IL agree with you. 

Mr. McInrire. But don’t you think perhaps we do have to rede- 
fine a justification for expenditure if we continue to move into this 
type of thing? 

Mr. ZimmerMan. I could not comtemplate it on any other basis. 

Mr. McInrire. ee h is simply an expenditure of preparedness, 
resulting in no economic benefit except to preparedness 
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Mr. ZimmMerMAN. That is true. 

Mr. McIntire. It isa hard one to accept. 

I think it would be a hard one for the country to accept, because 
we have never grown up in that type of thinking at all, and in order 
to effectuate the objective here you have to come pretty close 
to accepting the fact that this is an expenditure of preparedness 
and can be marked off with the same general acceptance as the mark 
off on our military expenditures. Otherwise, if we try to frame 
these expenditures in a manner where we are not ready to mark them 
off, we compound every kind of a problem that you can imagine in 
this field. 

Mr. Zimmerman. The United States has not been invaded, as I re- 
collect it, since the War of 1812. It is a hard thought for the Ameri- 
can people to accept. I am not at all sure that the existence of some 
well publicized and well identified food stockpile storage warehouses 
around the country would not have a tremendously healthy psychologi- 
eal effect on the American people. 

Mr. Anruso. I think you could sell it to the people. Don’t you 
think you could sell that to the people ? 

Mr. Zimmerman. I think so. 

There are a number of them of course who are adopting a fatalistic 
attitude about it, that the idea of an atomic war is so ghastly that if 
it should ever come we have reached the end of the earth anyhow, so 
why bother ? 

f course this may be the most difficult part of our whole civilian 
problem. 

Mr. MolIntire. You say, Mr. Chairman, you can sell it to the 
people. I would join with you, Mr. Zimmerman. 

However, you have to observe some of the problems confront- 
ing Federal civil defense to get a measure of the problem of selling 
it to the people. 

Certainly defense officials have had quite a problem in creating 
enough public interest to provide some of the Ground Observer Corps 
staff which is needed, and while some might criticize the approach 
and say that it was not sound nevertheless there is a general acceptance 
on the part of the people that there is no emergency «at least as of this 
morning. 

It might come tomorrow morning, but that is another day. 

Mr. ZimmMerRMAN. The rural people have a tremendous stake in this, 
for if we ever are attacked or if there ever appears to be an imminent 
danger of it, we will have hundreds of thousands of our city cousins 
out in the countryside living with us, and we should like to be able to 
take care of them. 

Mr. Anruso. Those that can get there. 

Well, thank you very much, Mr. Zimmerman. 

We certainly appreciate your being here. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. AnFuso. This meeting stands adjourned until tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

TWhtewpon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., Thursday, June 13, 1957.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMItree or Consumers Stupy 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
1810, New House Office Building, the Honorable Victor L. Anfuso 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Anfuso (presiding), Watts, Knutson, Jen- 
nings, McIntire, Harrison, and Dixon. 

Also present: Representative Johnson; Francis LeMay and Walter 
W. Wilcox, staff consultants. 

Mr. Anrvuso (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

In pursuing these studies on the stockpiling of surplus commodities, 
today before the committee will testify the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. True D. Morse, Mr. Victor Cooley, Administrator of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and Mr. Johnson of the National 
Farmers Union, and Miss Mollie Gaumer, Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

I have asked Mr. Morse, who is going to be our first witness, if he 
would be good enough to file his statement for the record, in order 
that we may pursue questions that the committee has in mind develop- 
ing, and to answer certain questions regarding his report, as well as 
the testimony that has already been given here by the Department of 
Defense, and the Department of State, and representatives of the 
Grange. 

Mr. Morse, is that agreeable to you? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. For the time being then we will submit for the record 
the statement of the Under Secretary. And Mr. Morse, we are very 
grateful to you for coming down here yourself on this very important 
subject. 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. True D. Morse, UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


1 am pleased to meet again with you, gentlemen, to discuss the question of the 
need for stockpiling various types of food for use in case of a national emergency, 
such as a nuclear attack on this Nation. As you no doubt recall, in January 
of this year, the Department of Agriculture submitted a Report and Analysis 
of the Need for Strategic Stockpiling of Food in the United States and its Terri- 
tories and in Foreign Countries. This report expresses the present position of 
the Department of Agriculture. I have copies of it available for any of you 
who desires one. 
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In the part of this report concerned with stockpiling of food in the continental 
United States, I think it is pertinent to repeat two major conclusions, first, “In 
the event a shelter construction program is undertaken as a matter of national 
policy to provide protection to the population in event of a nuclear attack, it 
clearly would be necessary to stockpile food in the shelters.” 

Second, “In the absence of a shelter program, the need for stockpiling would 
be dependent on conclusions with respect to enemy attack potential, and with 
respect to possible losses of population, food, and other resources from such 
a potential attack.” 

It is also concluded in this report that under 1956 conditions, and assuming 
an attack of no greater intensity than that used as a basis for Operation Alert 
1956, stockpiling food in the continental United States would not be necessary. 
However, we recognize that the attack assumptions of Operation Alert 1956 
were designed merely to provide a basis for testing and improving Government 
readiness to deal with the severe postattack problems which would be inevitable, 
regardless of intensity of attack. It is, of course, necessary to consider the pos- 
sibility of a more severe attack and of periods in which food supplies in storage 
may be less. 

As yet, no final decision has been made as to the feasibility of, or necessity for 
a national shelter program, so that our current planning must be based on the 
assumption of an attack situation without shelter for our population. There- 
fore, the Department is currently giving consideration to the possible need for 
stockpiling food under assumptions of a nuclear attack heavier than that as- 
sumed for Operation Alert 1956 and without a nationwide shelter program. The 
conclusions presented here, therefore, are tentative. 


NEED FOR FOOD STOCKPILES 


One major factor reducing the need for food stockpiling is the great degree of 
possible substitution in our diets. While we all have our certain likes and dis- 
likes, for a limited time after an attack, we could survive on a diet considerably 
reduced both as to variety and quantity. During a short period of time no single 
food item can be considered essential. Even for a longer period, there is a great 
variety of combinations which could supply the minimum of 2,900 to 3,000 calories 
per person per day required by moderately active people. In the immediate post- 
attack. period this undoubtedly would mean maximum reliance on local stocks 
and locally produced foods, and, possibly, considerably reduced consumption of 
bulky items with low caloric values which often must be moved considerable 
distances. 

It appears that the survival of livestock in a rural area, if in barns and other 
farm shelters, would be nearly as high as the survival rate for the population 
in such a rural area. In case of most crops, the limiting factor would likely 
be the effects of preventing producers from cultivating or harvesting the crops, 
rather than the direct effects on the crops. Until such time as programs, such 
as shelter installations, provide the civilian population with a greater degree of 
protection than now, it appears that the rate of survival of our livestock, as well 
as of our farm population to take care of them and produce crops, would be in 
excess of the national survival rate for all people. The weakness in this assump- 
tion lies largely in the lack of adequate information in = to the possible 
effects of fallout on crop production and the ability of the Nation to move food 
to points of need in the post-attack perid. We recognize that more information 
is needed on the effects of fallout on crops grown on land heavily contaminated 
by fallout and our research in this field is being continued. 


IMPORTED FOODS 


In an item-by-item appraisal of the possible food situation in a post-attack 
period, our food specialists have determined that imported foods such as sugar, 
spices, coffee, tea, and cocoa are more likely to be in short supply than the foods 
produced domestically. The problem with respect to these imported foods stems 
largely from probable difficulties of transportation. In addition, there might be 
other major problems brought about by the likelihood of heavy damage to port 
facilities in this country, possible heavy loss of stocks of these imported foods 
normally stored at such ports, and possible interruption of processing operations 
for which the facilities are largely concentrated in the more vulnerable areas. 
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FOOD TRANSPORTATION AND PROCESSING 


Insofar as transportation is concerned, there can be no doubt that food would 
be given a high priority for available transportation. It is assumed, on the basis 
of information from transportation authorities, that essential amounts of food 
could be moved within a few hours, or a few days, to nearly all parts of the Na- 
tion. On this basis, the need for stockpiling food would depend on whether un- 
damaged stocks would remain in sufficient quantities after an attack to sustain 
the population until production and distribution could be resumed. Rapid 
readjustment and rehabilitation of transportation would be essential. It would 
be necessary to overcome the effects of blast, fire, fallout, and other factors. 

The Department has also made a number of detailed studies of the location of 
food processing facilities. These analyses indicate that, while major disruptions 
could occur in the normal marketing and processing procedures, there probably 
would be adequate facilities in a postattack period to process required amounts 
of nearly all important types of food. Again, a major problem could be that of 
moving food from the areas in which it is produced or stored to the remaining 
processing facilities and from there to people who would consume it. 

The Department has prepared a guidebook for use of the food processing in- 
dustry in planning for measures that would reduce the vulnerability of food 
plants to attack. This guidebook was developed after extensive consultation 
with the food industry and has been published as Agricultural Information Bul- 
letin No. 169. Nearly 50,000 copies have been mailed to trade associations. I 
have copies here for those of you who may wish to see it. 

It should be recognized that currently about three-fourths of a billion pounds 
of food are consumed daily and that this food must be moved by rail and truck 
from farms through the processing and distributive system in order to feed the 
population. This is about 4.5 pounds of food per person. Also, much of this 
food must be moved more than once, since it usually goes from the farmer to a 
market center, then to a processor and from the processor to a wholesaler, and 
finally to the retail store for distribution to consumers. It is possible that dis- 
tribution would be the major problem in providing food to the people in a post- 
attack period. 

STOCKPILING CONSIDERATIONS 


This raises the question as to whether stockpiling might not be advisable as a 
safeguard against possible transportation and distribution difficulties. Stock- 
piling food involves many problems and, in this regard, I again want to quote 
from our January report to Congress which includes a detailed discussion of 
these problems. The first item in the summary of this report is as follows: 

“Strategic stockpiling of food for emergency use in the event of nuclear attack 
upon this country would present extensive difficulties and involve substantial 
costs. The inadequacy of suitable warehousing facilities, the difficulties of man- 
agement and rotation of supplies, and other problems are such as to make stock- 
piling on a large-scale undesirable if it can be avoided without undue risk to the 
population.” 

The difficulties and possible adverse effects of stockpiling cannot be over- 
looked in determining the desirability of a national food stockpile. As was 
brought out in our report, the rotation and management of any large food stocks 
would present complex problems. Many of the foods which would be desired 
for emergency use are not now owned by the Government. Proper and adequate 
storage facilities generally are not available in desirable locations and special 
processing and packaging would often be required. Most stockpiled food items 
could be held for only a limited period of time, even under optimum conditions, 
after which they would have to be replaced by fresh supplies. Government out- 
lets could utilize only a limited volume of such foods, so that most of them 
probably would have to be sold to the trade, donated to domestic or foreign out- 
lets, or destroyed. This would entail substantial replacement costs in addition 
to the costs of storage and management. Also, it would be difficult to distribute 
Government-owned foods through commercial channels without interfering with 
the regular marketing processes and thus depressing the market for the prod- 
ucts from the farms as well as for the stocks being rotated out of the stockpile. 

We have considered the possibility of the Government subsidizing private food 
dealers to increase their stocks of specified foods in relatively nonvulnerable lo- 
eations. Such a plan might provide a means whereby stockpile items could be 
rotated into use more expeditiously than this could be done through Government 
ownership of the food stockpile. However, any such plan involves many dif- 
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ficulties and at best would be uncertain and would involve most of the drawbacks 
and costs of Government-owned stockpiles. 

With any stockpiling plans, it would be essential that the trade have definite 
assurance that the stocks would be maintained at specified levels except in case 
of a national emergency. This would be difficult, but without it, the additional 
stocks would have a continual depressing effect on prices, thus, resulting in un- 
favorable economic consequences to both producers and distributors. 

We recognize that in an emergency attack on this country, considerable quan- 
tities of food located in the large cities might be destroyed. In total, however, 
the stocks in vulnerable locations represent only a very few days of farm produc- 
tion or of national consumption. Over two-fifths of all foods are produced on a 
day-to-day basis continuously throughout nearly all of the year. Such foods in- 
clude meat, dairy products, poultry products, and some types of fruits and vege- 
tables. Large stocks of unprocessed food are stored on farms and in other non- 
vulnerable locations. These include the livestock on farms, large stocks of 
grain on farms and in rural elevators, and the stocks held by processors and dis- 
tributors located outside of large cities. 

Under normal conditions, the stocks of processed and prepared foods in the 
hands of processors, distributors, and consumers in a given area are generally 
sufficient to supply the local population for at least 2 weeks. In an attack, some 
of these supplies might be lost. Also, evacuees from target areas might greatly 
increase the food requirements in receiving areas. On the other hand, the local 
stocks could be supplemented by processing any available supplies of grain and 
livestock to increase the length of period during which the people could live on 
locally available supplies. 

Stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation would also be available in an 
emergency. The Commodity Credit Corporation has established the policy of 
storing Government stocks in nonyulnerable areas to the maximum extent pos- 
sible without materially increasing costs, and as a result of this policy, the 
availability of these stocks for use in any postattack period has been materially 
improved. : 

As one further alternative to stockpiling, our January report suggested that: 
“Regardless of final conclusions with respect to the establishment of a strategic 
stockpile of food, it is highly desirable that consumers throughout the United 
States maintain stocks of food in homes, and all reasonable efforts should be 
made by the appropriate Federal agencies and the States to encourage such 
stocks.” 

I wish to again stress the importance of such home stocks of food. Today 
most famiiles have at least enough food on hand to feed themselves for several 
days and many people, particularly those in rural areas, frequently have suffi- 
cient food on hand to last their families for several weeks. To get better infor- 
mation on the extent of these home stocks, the Bureau of the Census currently is 
conducting for the Department a pretest in preparation for a sample survey of 
home food inventories. 

Potential local shortages of food could be minimized by a program to assure 
the efficient distribution of foods in the period following a possible attack on 
this Nation. Short interruptions of shipments or reduced deliveries of food to 
eonsuming centers would not cause serious food problems in most instances, 
except possibly for bread, milk, meats, and fresh fruits and vegetables which are 
generally delivered to retailers on a daily or semiweekly basis. Early reestab- 
lishment of the distributive system would be essential in a postattack period, 
particularly for perishables. This would require coordinated national, State, 
and local planning which in turn would depend in part on local plans for evacua- 
tion of people from urban areas. 


STOCKPILING IN UNITED STATES TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


As was pointed out in our recent report to Congress, the situation relative to 
the need for stockpiling food in the United States Territories and possessions is 
eonsiderably different from that for the continental United States. All of our 
Territories and possessions are dependent on ocean shipping for major food items 
Many of them import a major portion of their total food supply, with most of 
such imports coming from the continental United States. Also, in some cases, 
the normal food stocks in the Territories and possessions are located in areas 
relatively vulnerable to enemy attack. In the January report, we indicated that 
there is a need for further consideration of the possible requirement for defense 
stockpiles of food in these United States Territories and possessions, even though 
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we recognized that the problems involved in maintenance of such stockpiles 
might be even greater than for similar stockpiles in the continental United States. 

Before food stockpiles could be established in the Territories and possessions, 
a more detailed study would be necessary to determine the amounts of individual 
food items normally held by processors, distributors, and consumers, and the 
most appropriate locations and types of facilities and the cost of stockpiling 
food in such areas. It would also be necessary to determine a workable method 
for management and rotation of such food stockpiles. It appears that the feas- 
ibility of increased commercial and home stocks in such areas should also be 
explored. It is likely that the construction of new storage facilities in relatively 
nonvulnerable locations would have to be an essential part of any such program. 


STOCKPILING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


On the basis of the importance of imported food in their total diets, it would 
appear that many of the friendly nations in both Europe and Asia would have 
greater need for emergency food stockpiles than the United States. However, 
none of these nations has, to our knowledge at least, undertaken to develop ade- 
quate stockpiles of especially prepared foods for defense purposes. Some of 
them do have substantial general reserves. 

Strategic stockpiles of some prepared foods in such areas may be desirable, 
but there would be major problems in establishing and maintaining them. In 
addition to the complex storage and rotation problems previously described for 
stockpiles in this country, there would be major problems of transportation and 
processing. In most countries there is a general lack of suitable storage space 
and processing capacity in relatively nonvulnerable areas. Protecting the in- 
terests of their domestic producers, also, would be a problem for them. Many 
large and complex problems of decision and responsibility in emergencies would 
confront any nation trying to maintain food stockpiles on foreign shores. 

Financial considerations enter into the decisions as to whether or not to stock- 
pile food in foreign countries. While the Department of Agriculture is pleased 
to sell food to any friendly nation desiring to establish a defense food stockpile, 
we do not feel that this Government should establish its own stockpiles or store 
its surplus products in foreign countries. We believe that all food stockpiles 
should be owned and controlled by the nation or nations in which they are located. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that with the kind of nuclear attack on 
this country that we now visualize to be possible, there probably would not be a 
shortage of food for the country as a whole. Possibly temporary scarcities of 
some items would generally be offset by an abundance of other foods. Avail- 
ability of food in normally food-deficit areas would depend largely on the avail- 
ability of transportation. Even strategic stockpiles of food, either in our 
Territories and possessions or in the continental United States, would involve 
substantial expenditures for rotation and management. Continuing study of 
these questions is needed, as new information becomes available in regard to 
possible effects of an attack on our Nation, on our Territories and possessions, or 
on friendly foreign nations. The need for stockpiles must be critically ex- 
amined, and it must be clear that there is a justifiable need, and that there is 
no satisfactory and less costly alternative for the safety of our people, before 
undertaking this difficult and expensive task. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY L. B. TAYLOR, DIRECTOR OF FOOD AND MATERIALS 
REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, CSS, AND GEORGE DICE, DIRECTOR 
OF SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION, AMS, UNITED STATES DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morsst. Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity to appear 
here on this subject because it is a matter to which we give a great 
deal of attention in the Department of Agriculture. We know the 
importance of it, and we are very happy to discuss the subject with 
your committee. 
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Mr. Anrvuso. At the outset I would like to make it perfectly clear 
that I think we have no quarrel—I don’t believe any member of this 
committee has any quarrel with any agency of Government. 

As you have just stated, we all realize that this is a very important 
and sensitive subject, and therefore we all wish to cooperate in de- 
veloping something which will be agreeable to all parties concerned. 

Yesterday I believe it was established by the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense, and the representative of one of the 
other agencies that testified, that unquestionably in cases of emergency, 
war, or other danger, that there should be some form of stockpiling in 
certain foreign countries, within the continental limits of the United 
States, and particularly, in our Territories, which are largely depend- 
ent upon ocean freight for food and other necessities. 

Mr. Morse, I would like to ask you this question: On September 8, 
1954, we are told the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, with the 
approval of the President, delegated to Agriculture the planning of 
emergency food supplies. May I ask what agencies were consulted 
before this order was given ? 

Mr. Morsr. I do not know that I can answer that specifically. I as- 
sume that all of the delegate agencies were undoubtedly consulted 
about their abilities to handle the proposed delegations. 

Mr. Anruso. All of them—Defense, State ? 

Mr. Morse. All of them that were incorporated into the order. 

Mr. Anruso. And Interior ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. Office of Defense Mobilization ? 

Mr. Morse. Various agencies were given delegations and we have 
concentrated on those which came to us and which were in our field. 

Mr. Anruso. Could you furnish us with the exact list ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; we will be glad to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Anrvuso. For the record. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1957. 
Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Chairman, Consumers’ Study Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANFUSO: On the occasion of Our appearance before the 
Consumers Study Subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture on June 
13, 1957, you inquired as to the agencies of the Government consulted in the 
formulation of Federal Civil Defense Delegation No. 2 which was approved by the 
President on September 8, 1954. 

There are enclosed several copies of FCDA Delegation No. 2. You will note 
that it includes delegations to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the Attorney General, and the Housing and 
Home Finance Administration. 

While we are not in a position to advise you with respect to the consultations 
entered into on those delegations other than to Agriculture, our own delegations 
were discussed with representatives of the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

You also expressed interest in the extent to which we consult with and co- 
operate with other agencies of Government in the formulation of our food plans. 
Since the handling of food in a wartime emergency involves many considerations 
which are not the direct responsibility of this Department, we work with a num- 
ber of other Federal agencies. For example, we work with the Department of 
Commerce in connection with the needs of agriculture and the food industry for 
nonfood materials and equipment, such as fertilizer, pesticides, farm machinery, 
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and processing machinery. Similarly, we work with the Labor Department on 
manpower requirements. Our principal consultations in our food-planning activi- 
ties are with the following agencies: 

Office of Defense Mobilization 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 

Department of Defense 

Department of State 

Department of Commerce 

Department of the Interior 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Department of Labor 

We appreciated the opportunity of appearing before your committee. If you 

desire any additional information from this Department, we shall be pleased 
to provide it. 

Sincerely yours, 

Earu L. Butz, Acting Secretary. 


FEDERAL Civit DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION ADVISORY BULLETIN No. 175, SEPTEMBER 
17, 1954 


To: State and local civil defense directors. 
Subject: Delegations to other Federal agencies. 


I. PURPOSE 


This advisory bulletin transmits for your information copies of a White House 
press release dated September 8, 1954, FCDA Delegation No. 2, signed by the 
President on that date, and FCDA Delegation No. 1, signed July 14, 1954. 


II. DISCUSSION 


A. These delegations are a part of FCDA’s continuing program of bringing 
other Federal departments and agencies into civil-defense partnership on an 
active basis. Each delegation is designed to utilize the uniqne qualifications of 
those organizations of the executive branch of the Federal Government which 
can be of real service to the States and their political subdivisions during all 
phases of a war emergency. 

B. No action is suggested on the part of State, county, or city officials at 
this time. Detailed working arrangements will be developed with each agency, 
and you will be kept fully informed. 

VAL Peterson, Administrator. 


THe WHITE Howse OFFICE 
LOWRY AIR FORCE BASE, DENVER 


The President today approved the delegation by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator of certain responsibilities to the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Justice, and Labor, and the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
tration. 

The delegation is the second in a series by the FCDA to other departments and 
agencies of the executive branch. The first was to the Department of Health, 
HDducation, and Welfare, approved by the President on July 14. 

Under today’s delegation, the executive agencies assume responsibilities for 
specific civil-defense problems directly related to their day-by-day work. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is responsible for combating biological and chem- 
ical warfare against animals or crops, preventing and controlling enemy-caused 
fires in rural areas, and maintaining adequate emergency food supplies for at- 
tacked or support areas. 

The Secretary of Commerce is responsible for designation, use, coordination, 
and emergency clearance and restoration of highway and street systems, and 
emergency traffic control. 

The Secretary of Labor is responsible for the development of a plan to meet 
civil-defense manpower needs during a civil-defense emergency. 

The Attorney General is responsible for the protection of penal institutions 
and the control and use of prisoners and facilities during a civil-defense 
emergency. 
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The Housing and Home Finance Administrator is responsible for protective 
standards for new housing construction and temporary shelter in existing hous- 
ing, planning for the provision of temporary emergency housing in support of 
enemy-attacked areas, and emergency restoration of essential housing and related 
facilities. 

Under the delegation the Federal Civil Defense Administrator provides the 
designated officials with basic assumptions and standards, and reviews and 
coordinates what they do. 

Each delegated official is made responsible for coordination with other Fed- 
eral agencies involved, making reports required by the FCD Administrator, 
considering mobilization assignments given by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and for requesting appropriations required, after consultation with FCDA. 

This delegation is part of FCDA’s continuing program of delegating responsi- 
bility for certain specific phases of the civil-defense job to other departments 
and agencies of the executive branch of the Government uniquely qualified by 
reason of day-by-day responsibilities to carry out these phases. 

This program is directed by the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, Public 
Law 920 (64 Stat. 1248). The act authorizes the FCD Administrator to delegate, 
with the approval of the President, to the several departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government appropriate civil-defense responsibilities, and review 
and coordinate the civil-defense activities of the departments and agencies with 
each other and with the activities of the States and neighboring countries.” 

The act also direct the Administrator to “(1) cooperate with the various de- 
partments and agencies of the Government; (2) utilize to the maximum extent 
the existing faciltities and resources of the Federal Government, and, with their 
consent, the facilities and resources of the States and local political subdivisions 
thereof, and of other organizations and agencies; and (3) refrain from engaging 
in any form of activity which would duplicate or parallel activity of any other 
Federal department or agency unless the Administrator, with the written ap- 
proval of the President, shall determine that such duplication is necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this Act.” 

These delegations of responsibility are expected to make the ‘civil-defense 
task more manageable by coordinating all the experience and resources of the 
Federal Government. 

They do not change the basic prime responsibility of FCDA to the President 
and the Congress, or the civil-defense relations between FCDA and the States. 
Under Public Law 920 it is “the policy and intent of Congress” that the ‘“respon- 
sibility for civil defense shall be vested primarily in the several States and their 
political subdivisions. The Federal Government shall provide necessary co- 
ordination and guidance; shall be responsible for the operations of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration as set forth in this act ; and shall provide necessary 
assistance as hereinafter authorized,” 

FCDA has also negotiated numerous memorandums of understanding with 
such agencies as the Coast Guard, the Federal Communications Commission, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Interior, and others, outlining 
their respective responsibilities in civil defense or natural disaster emergency. 


FEDERAL CIvIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 
FCDA DELEGATION No. 2 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 201 (b) of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1248), and in the interest of the development of the 
national civil defense program contemplated by the act, including action in sup- 
port of the States during a civil-defense emergency, I hereby delegate the follow- 
ing-described responsibilities, as indicated, to the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Attorney General, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator: 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


1. Plan a national program and direct Federal activities concerned with 
research, diagnosis, strengthening of defensive barriers, and control or eradi- 
cation of diseases, pests, or chemicals introduced as agents of biological or chem- 
ical warfare against animals or crops. 
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2. Plan and direct Federal activities, and provide technical guidance to 
States, in connection with an overall food program aimed at maintaining 
adequate emergency food supplies for attacked or support areas. 

8. Plan a national program, direct Federal activities, and provide technical 
cuidance to States concerned with the prevention and control of fires caused by 
enemy attack in rural areas of the United States. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


1. Provide advice and guidance to State highway departments in the designa- 
tion of State civil-defense emergency highway routes. 

2. Coordinate interstate and State designated civil-defense highway systems 
to assure uniformity of designation for civil-defense emergency purposes. 

8. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerning emergency clearance and restoration of highways, 
streets, and bridges in damaged areas. 

4. Provide technical guidance to States concerning hlighway traffic control 
problems which may be created during a civil-defense emergency. 

5. Provide data and assist the States in conducting analyses of potential tar- 
get and support areas for the purpose of providing basic statistics and maps 
essential to the completion of Federal, State, and local civil-defense operating 
plans. 

THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


1. Plan and develop a national program relating to the utilization of the 
labor force, during a civil-defense emergency, consistent with the responsibili- 
ties of the Department of Labor with respect to manpower mobilization. 

2. Conduct research and provide a method of estimating survivors, by occupa- 
tional and social characteristics, and for determining their availability for 
employment during a civil-defenuse emergency. 

3. Provide technical guidance to the States and direct Federal activities con- 
cerned with coordination of the nationwide system of Employment Service offi- 
ees for determining requirements of, and recruiting, referring, and utilizing 
workers to meet, civil-defense needs. 

4. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the methods of compensation for authorized 
workers in a civil-defense emergency. 

5. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the provision of compensation payments for 
the injury or death of authorized workers while engaged in civil-defense 
activities. 

6. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with financial assistance for temporary aid to mem- 
bers of the labor force during periods of idleness due to destruction of working 
places through enemy action. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Provide technical guidance to States concerning the protection of penal insti- 
tutions and the control and utilization of prisoners and facilities during a civil- 
defense emergency. 


THE HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE ADMINISTRATOR 


1. Conduct research and provide technical guidance to the States concerning 
protective standards for new housing construction and temporary shelter in 
existing housing facilities. ’ 

2. Plan a national program, provide technical guidance to the States, ana 
direct Federal activities concerned with the provision of temporary emergency 
housing in support of areas subjected to enemy attack. ; 

3. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
l’ederal activities concerned with the emergency restoration of essential housing 
and those related community facilities damaged by enemy action for which the 
agency normally has legal responsibility. 


GENERAL DELEGATIONS 
I hereby delegate to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce 


the Secretary of Labor, the Attorney General, and the Housing and Home 
l’inance Administrator: 
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1. The authority during a civil-defense emergency whenever needed to carry 
out their responsibilities hereunder, to employ temporarily additional personnel 
without regard to the civil service laws and to incur such obligations on behalf 
of the United States as may be required to meet the civil defense requirements 
of an attack or of an anticipated attack. 

2. The authority to disseminate such civil defense information as may he 
approved from time to time by the Federal Civil Defense Adininistration 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


In carrying out their responsibilities hereunder, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the Attorney General, and 
the Housing and Home Finance Administrator shall be governed by the 
following: 

1. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator shall provide basic assumptions, 
criteria, and standards relating to the said responsibilities and shall review 
and coordinate the carrying out of such responsibilities. 

2. The designated officials sha)l take into consideration assignments respect- 
ing mobilization preparedness measures made to them by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

3. Each of the designated officials, as the official having primary responsibility 
for the matters hereby delegated to him, shall undertake to coordinate directly 
with other Federal agencies concerned. 

4. Each of the designated officials shall be responsible, after consultation 
with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, for requesting such appropria- 
tions as may be required for his delegated responsibilities. 

5. The designated officials shall make such reports as may be required by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator to insure consistency with national civil 
defense policies and standards. 

The provisions hereof shall become effective upon the date of approval by the 
President. ' 

VAL PETERSON, 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Dated: September 8, 1954. 

Approved: September 8, 1954. 

DwicuT D. EISENHOWER. 


FEDERAL CIvIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 
FCDA DELEGATION No. 1. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 201 (b) of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1248), and in the interest of the development 
of the national civil-defense program contemplated by the said act, including ac- 
tion in support of the States during a civil-defense emergency, I hereby delegate to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare the following-described re- 
sponsibilities : 

1. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with financial assistance for the temporary relief or 
aid of civilians injured or in want as the result of attack. 

2. Plan, program, and develop technical guidance for the States and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the acquisition, transportation, and payment 
for clothing of civilians in want as a result of attack. 

3. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal civil-defense activities concerned with research with respect to, and 
detection, identification, and control of (1) communicable diseases in humans, 
(2) biological warfare against humans, (8) chemical warfare against humans, 
and (4) other public-health hazards. 

4. Plan, develop, and direct Federal activities concerned with a national pro- 
gram designed to provide Public Health Service reserve professional personnel 
from support areas to those damaged by enemy attack. 

5. Plan, develop, and distribute, through appropriate channels, training ma- 
terials for incorporation in the curriculums of schools and colleges throughout 
the United States in order to integrate the teaching, in all possible courses, of 
civil-defense skills, and knowledge and fundamentals of behavior during emer- 
gencies. 
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6. Plan, develop, and distribute, through appropriate channels, technical guid- 
ance concerning the provision of shelter and other protective measures designedfi 
to minimize injury to personnel and reduce damage to vital functions com- 
ponents of educational institutions and hospitals and of water, sewer, and other 
public-health facilities. 

7. Plan a national program, develop technical guidance for States and direct 
Federal activities concerned with the emergency restoration of community facili- 
ties essential to health or functional components thereof for which the Public 
Health Service normally has regular operating programs. 

8. Plan a national program, conduct research, develop technical guidance for 
States, and direct Federal activities designed to meet the extraordinary needs 
for food and drug inspection and control in attacked areas. 

9. During a civil-defense emergency, employ temporarily additional personnel 
without regard to the civil-service laws, and incur such obligations on behalf of 
the United States as may be required to meet the civil-defense requirements of 
an attack or of an anticipated attack. 

10. Disseminate such civil-defense information as may be approved from time 
to time by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

In carrying out its responsibilities hereunder, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall be governed by the following: 

1. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator shall provide basic assumptions, 
criteria, and standards relating to the said responsibilities and shall review 
and coordinate the carrying out of such responsibilities. 

2. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall take into con- 
sideration assignments respecting mobilization-preparedness measures made to 
it by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

3. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as the agency having 
primary responsibility for the matters hereby delegated to it, shall undertake to 
coordinate directly with other Federal agencies concerned. 

4. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall be responsible, 
after consultation with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, for requesting 
such appropriations as may be required for its delegated responsibilities. 

5. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall make such reports 
as may be required by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to insure con- 
sistency with national civil-defense policies and standards. 

The provisions hereof shall become effective upon the date of approval by 
the President. 

VAL PETERSON, 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

Date: July 14, 1954. 

Approved: July 14, 1954. 

Dwient D. EISENHOWER. 

Mr. Anruso. This was on September 8, 1954, and as a result of that 
order, were there meetings between you and these various agencies ? 

Mr. Morse. There has been active cooperation in working with 
Federal Civil Defense. They have a Coordinating Board in addi- 
tion to the other groups that work on these matters. The Coordinat- 
ing Board meets on policy matters, and we are on the Board. 

Work is actively carried on by different committees at the working 
level on various subjects. At the present time we are rotating some 
of our staff at the he adquarters of Federal Civil Defense. By thus 
working directly with FCDA, various of our leaders will have a 
working knowledge of how the Administr: aor is proceeding, and 
what they are thinking. We sit in on their briefings, and they have 
held special briefings in the De ‘partment of Agriculture for our staff. 

Mr. Anruso. When you speak of a Coordinating Board, do you mean 
a board which comprises members from all of these various agencies ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. And do you act as sort of Chairman of that Board? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. That would be under Civil Defense, Governor 
Peterson is the chairman. 
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Mr. Anruso. Governor Peterson acts as the Chairman of that Co- 
ordinating Board ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. It is the Cor dinating Board over which he pre- 
sides. 

Mr. Anruso. Of which you are a representative ? 

Mr. Morse. I represent the Department of Agriculture on that 
Board. 

Mr. Anrvso. And this is so even though the order of September 8, 
1954, delegated to the Department of Agr ‘iculture the actual pl: anning? 
In other wor ds, although the authority was given to you, you felt that 
it should continue with all of the agencies under the chairmanship of 
Governor Peterson ? 

Mr. Morsr. I may have perhaps misled you in bringing in this Co- 
ordinating Board. The Coordinating Board is for all civil defense 
matters. My participation there is concerned with the overall civil 
defense programs, as well as representing the specific authority which 
we have been given. Of course, other agencies’ representatives are 
there on the board with their specific delegations. 

Mr. Anruso. So that I will understand it, this Coordinating Board, 
in other words, deals not only with food problems, but it deals with 
other nreadienns in connection with what would happen in case of bomb- 
ing, fire, how the civilian populations would be taken care of in other 
respects, is that correct ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, that is right, Mr. Chairman; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso, And your particular delegation, then, where the De- 
partment of Agriculture was delegated with the planning of surplus 
food supplies, that study you are conducting alone, is that corect ? 

Mr. Morse. Well, yes, except of course there is discussion before 
the total Board, and reports are made on progress. On some of these 
matters there are other areas of Government which are very much con- 
cerned. For instance, the Department of Commerce, the Department 
of Labor, and a number of agencies would be very concerned with 
the matter of food processing facilities. They give active cooperation 
in studying the concentration of processing facilitie s, and what might 
be done to make them less vulnerable to attack. 

You no doubt have had called to your attention a leaflet that was 
gotten out, Bulletin No. 168, “Defense Guides for Commercial Food 
Facilities.” It was prepared ‘by our Food and Materials Requirements 
Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Mr. Taylor, here at my right, gave a lot of leadership to the prep- 
aration of the bulletin. “The major import of this is to suggest that 

food processing companies look to their vulnerability in the event of 
an attack and they should consider such in future plant expansion and 
development ; and also alternate locations and headquarters that might 
be used. In brief, what might be done to continue their operations in 
the event of attack. 

Mr. Anruso. We would like to have that for the record. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, we have a supply. There has been quite a 
heavy demand, incidentally, from industry for this publication, and 
we stand ready, with other agencies, to counsel with industry manage- 
ment in implementing these suggestions. 
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(The pamphlet referred to is as follows :) 
DEFENSE GUIDES FOR COMMERCIAL FOOD FACILITIES 
CONTINUITY OF MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 
CONTINUITY OF MANAGEMENT 


Develop a personnel succession list and prepare standby delegations of authority 
Loss of the services of executive and administrative personnel as the result of 
nuclear attack and radioactive fallout would be a serious problem. Even in areas 
some distance from direct hits and where no loss of life or injury was sustained, 
the general disruption of community life following an attack might keep food- 
plant personnel off the job. ; 
Management can do much to avert this problem by developing a succession 
list and distributing it to key employees. Let the list show, in descending order, 
the executives and other employeés who would assume at least temporary com- 
mand of the firm and continue its operations for a period of time. Advise these 
employees of their delegated authorities and plan to advise all affected areas, 
following an attack, of the authority and responsibility of each person on the suc- 


cession list. 


Education and training 
In the case of multiple plant companies, consider rotation of key personnel 
between plants so as to familiarize them with overall company operations, 


Selection and equipping of allernate headquarters 

Give serious consideration to selecting and equipping a secondary or alternate 
headquarters for the continued operation of plant facilities. In selecting alter- 
nate headquarters, make sure that the alternate site does not lie within a desig- 
nated potential target area. (Information on designated potential target areas 
can be obtained from local civil defense offices.) 

Develop personnel registration and notification plan 

A personnel registration and notification plan, based on the use of cards, is 
a practicable means of locating employees after an attack. The plan would 
work as follows: The cards, which fold to wallet size, are filled out and carried 
by each employee. After an attack, the cards are mailed to a designated address. 
The cards are assembled by management and instructions for reporting to duty 
given to employees. 

The card should contain the employee’s complete name, title, secondary skill, 
sex, date of birth, and permanent disabilities. It should also contain space for 
reporting, after an attack, the employee’s emergency address; whether or not he 
has sustained injury, whether or not he is able to work; how soon he can report, 
and his militay or civil defense status. 

Any such plan should be coordinated and compatible with local civil-defense 
planning for the area. 


Recruitment of production workers 

Develop in cooperation with the local office of the State employment service 
a plan for recruitment of new personnel to fill out the operating force. Good 
sources of manpower are employees from other company plants, former em- 
ployees, and retired workers. 
Written description of company activities, processes, et cetera 

The technical knowledge of top executives and technicians must be preserved 
to the maximum extent possible for use after an attack. Develop in writing and 
file at an alternate headquarters a complete description of all activities of the 
company. Include information on present organization, financial structure, legal 
history, product lines, sales records, production activities, physical facilities, 
types of equipment and sources, manpower, utilities and services, Government 
relations, insurance policies, real-estate holdings, stockholders lists, operating 
techniques (including secret processes), basic operating procedures, and similar 
information. 


Duplication and safe storage of vital records 

Develop an outline and use it to establish the real essentiality of all plant 
records, such as accounts receivable, accounts payable, inventory of products, 
and the like. Make arrangements to duplicate the records having the highest 
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priority and store them in a place where they will be safe yet accessible for oper- 
ating in an emergency. 


Survey of legal instruments 


It is difficult to estimate what the condition of the Nation’s financial struc- 
ture will be following an attack. Management may be better prepared for a 
serious situation by having the firm’s attorney review all legal documents— 
contracts, charters, bylaws, and contractual escape clauses to facilitate rapid 
resumption of operations following an attack. 


FACILITIES PROTECTION 


The damage resulting from nuclear attack could be severe. We must not add 
to the enemy’s destructive power through the lack of planning to meet such a 
situation. A plan to provide maximum possible protection of facilities before, 
during, and after an attack would not only provide the best guaranty for con- 
tinued operation of a facility after an attack but would also provide activity 
for personnel, thus reducing the probability of panic. The following guides 
may assist in such planning. 


Emergency shutdown 


Develop emergency shutdown plans and use them in carrying out periodic 
drills. Special problems will be encountered by practically every type of plant. 
Control valves and public-utility services coming into the plant should be given 
special attention. It would also be wise to develop plans for partial operation 
and startup as well. 


Fire protection including equipment 

Extensive fires following an attack could render the municipal fire organiza- 
tion incapable of covering all affected areas. A well-trained properly equipped 
fire fighting organization, large enough to provide services for the plant is a prime 
requisite. The regular plant fire department should form the nucleus of the 
organization. Fire assistance should be planned on a 24-hour basis. Give special 
attention to new fire fighting procedures and equipment as well as to the location 
of steam, water, and fuel lines, provide instruction in the use of gas masks and 
respiratory equipment, undertake regular drills and inspect fire fighting equip- 
ment frequently and thoroughly. Much information on fire protection may be 
obtained from the National Fire Prevention Association as well as the local civil- 
defense organization. 


Warning and control system 


Consideration should be given to need for a warning and control system when, 
because of distance or other reason, the plant cannot receive warning of coming 
attack via public system. Alarm systems of many types are available, ranging 
from purely local area systems to systems which tie in with the telephone com- 
pany to carry warning by bell and light from local civil-defense headquarters 
directly to a particular plant. 


Communication system within plant and to other areas 


Depending on the size of the plant and the need to be in communication on 
an intraplant basis, management may wish to consider a communication system 
with self-protective features. Radio, battery-operated intercom, and the like, 
may be employed to augment or substitute for regular telephone communications. 
Communication with other plants or community facilities by means other than 
public telephone could be important under certain conditions and should be 
considered by management. 


Water, fuel, and ventilation 

Give advance consideration to secondary water and fuel supply. Survey the 
air-conditioning and ventilation system to determine need for security super- 
vision, adequate radiation filtering, quality-control measures, and such actions 
as may be necessary to provide ventilation through secondary means. Some 
standby equipment and facilities may be needed. 


Power equipment and alternate sources of power 

Emergency light and power may be needed before first-aid, rescue, and fire- 
fighting service can be provided. Consider the need for standby power-generating 
equipment. Also look into the possibility of alternate public-power sources to 
operate at least portions of the plant. It is possible that, because of damage 
to power facilities in a distant location, the plant may be rendered inoperative. 
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Inventories of merchantable food products and raw materials 


Finished food is vital in wartime, and major consideration should be given to 
protection of stocks. Under certain conditions certain foods are edible after 
an attack involving nuclear weapons. Also, some containers offer good protection 
from blast and fallout. However, measures to provide additional protection to 
finished stocks should be considered. 

Dispersed warehousing and adequate fire protection are important in the 
case of both finished stocks and raw materials. Where feasible, store in one 
place a complete complement of raw materials required to make an end product 
rather than storing raw materials on a segregated basis. Facilities for temporary 
protection from weather damage also may be desirable in event of damage to 
storage facilities, 


Processing equipment 

Generally, the measures taken to protect the balance of plant facilities will 
provide the major portion of protection required for the processing equipment. 
However, give special attention to technical equipment and, where feasible, 
to the dispersal of such equipment upon relatively short notice. 


PLANT DISPERSAL 


With the nuclear age have come new responsibilities for industrial foodplant 
management. Not only does manager have to provide for the safety of his 
plant and his workers, but in making decisions regarding new construction for 
expansion of existing facilities or for new facilities, he should consider the loca- 
tion of such new construction in reference to target areas as defined by FCDA 
authorities. To locate a new facility or to expand significantly in such an area 
may place workers and their families in jeopardy. 

In addition, further industrialization of a target area tends to make it more 
valuable to the enemy, further increasing its vulnerability. 

The Oflice of Defense Mobilization on January 11, 1956, issued Defense 
Mobilization Order I-19, containing the following policy statement: 

“It is the policy of the United States to encourage and, when appropriate, 
to require that new facilities and major expansions of existing facilities im- 
portant to national security be located, insofar as practicable, so as to reduce 
the risk of damage in the event of attack: and to encourage and, when appro- 
priate, require the incorporation of protective constructive features in new 
and existing facilities to provide resistance to weapons effects suitable to the 
locations of said facilities. 

The 84th Congress emphasized the importance of dispersal of industrial facili- 
ties in amending section 2 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 by inserting at 
the end of the section the following paragraph which was approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 29, 1956: 

“In order to insure productive capacity in the event of such an attack on 
the United States, it is the policy of the Congress to encourage the geographical 
dispersal of the industrial facilities of the United States in the interest of the 
national defense, and to discourage the concentration of such productive facilities 
within limited geographical areas which are vulnerable to attack by an enemy of 
the United States. In the construction of any Government-owned industrial 
facilities, in the rendition of any Government financial assistance for the con- 
struction, expansion, or improvement of any industrial facilities, and in the 
procurement of goods and services under this or any other act, each depart- 
ment and agency of the executive branch shall apply under the coordination of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, when practicable and consistent with existing 
law and the desirability for maintaining a sound economy, the principle of the 
geographical dispersal of such facilities in the interest of national defense. Noth- 
ing contained in this paragraph shall preclude the use of existing industrial 
facilities.” 


Dispersal to safe areas 


Distance of a plant from the probable area of destruction is the controlling 
factor in reducing the risk of attack damage to the plant. The food plant man- 
ager representing an essential industry is urged to do everything possible to re- 
duce the threat of attack damage to his plant, to his workers, and their families. 
If his plant is in a target area, he should consider carefully the idea of dispersal 
to a less vulnerable area. Dispersal may be relatively easy in some cases, since 
it is likely that some plants could operate in nontarget areas without greatly 
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increasing costs. It should also be noted that dispersal is a form of insurance 
on which we hope never to collect, but which could mean the difference between 
survival and collapse of the enterprise if this country is ever attacked. 


Protective construction 


Information is available from the Federal Civil Defense Administration and 
other agencies regarding protective construction. Therefore, where expansion 
of existing plants or construction of new facilities are contemplated, make use 
of available information on this subject and specifically give consideration to 
ability of plant to survive blast and fire effects of atomic explosions; protection 
of occupants from blast, heat radiation and nuclear radiation ; shelter areas, and 
the minimizing of hazards from bursting pipes, loose fixtures, flying glass, and 
the like. 

BANKING SERVICES 


In the event of heavy attack, normal bank services may become disrupted. 
Because of the possibility of a currency shortage, which could create a serious 
problem, appraise the company’s cash position. Also, study the geographic con- 
centration of banking services. It may be advantageous to maintain bank 
accounts and establish lines of credit at scattered locations. 

The company’s custodial procedures relating to accounts receivable and the 
storage of the company’s marketable securities should be appraised for adequacy. 


CONTINUATION AND RESUMPTION OF PRODUCTION 


Establish a damage assessment system 


Set up a system to assess and report on damage to the plant. A team trained 
in monitoring and evaluation work may be highly desirable. However, keep in 
mind the fact that the local civil-defense organization has directive authority in 
this area and that the activity of a plant monitoring team must be coordinated 
with the local civil-defense organization. 


Develop plans for decontamination, salvage and repair operations 


Give consideration to establishing, training, and equipping a decontamination 
team. The training and activity of such a team should be closely coordinated 
with local civil defense organizations. Depending upon severity of attack and 
the requirement for particular food products, it may become necessary to oper- 
ate on a reduced production basis. 

Plants which have suffered some damage may resume at least partial produc- 
tion at an early date through proper salvage and repair operations. Therefore, 
organize and train a team for salvage and repair operations. In this connection, 
the use of regular engineering and maintenance personnel might be desirable. 
Management should consider coordinating salvage operations with other plants 
in the area on a mutual arrangement so as to avoid excessively high costs involved 
in the pruchase of adequate equipment, and the delay which may be experienced 
in obtaining equipment on an individual company basis. 

Preattack equipment planning 

Preattack equipment planning will facilitate an early resumption of produc- 
tion following an attack. Such planning should include, among other things, (@) 
identification of key items of equipment which require long manufacturing time; 
(b) advance procurement of such equipment; (c) alternate equipment or differ- 
ent methods of processing where items of equipment are difficult to replace; (d) 
safe storage of vital repair parts; (e) in the case of multiplant concerns, advance 
arrangement for cannibalization of other plants; and (f) pooling of key equip- 
ment and repair parts through preattack arrangements. 


Select alternate facilities and plant sites 

Consider whether or not plants or oflice buildings would be rebuilt at existing 
sites should they be destroyed. Among the factors to study are these: (@) loca- 
tion of a suitable alternate site; (b) availability of suitable buildings or the 
need to construct new buildings; (c) the availability of critical materials; (d) 
availability of such services as communications, water, and power; (¢) avail- 
ability of raw material; and (f) location of markets. 


Preplan production transfers from damaged to nondamaged plants 


In the case of multiplant operations, it may become feasible or necessary, de- 
pending upon the extremity of the situation, to make production transfers from 
damaged to nondamaged plants. Make preliminary arrangements prior to attack 
so as to minimize the loss of vital food production. 
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Establish priority of production 


Survey production capabilities in order that an estimate may be made quickly 
of a plant’s capability of producing certain vital food commodities. Also econ- 
sider the capability of a facility to produce commodities not presently included 
in its production schedule. 


Consider reserve stockpiles 


Depending upon the particular food industry, and the type of process, manage- 
ment may want to consider the establishment of reserve stockpiles of raw prod- 
ucts. Any consideration of stockpiles should include storage at dispersed 
locations. 


Warehousing storage and inventory arrangements 


As in the case of reserve stockpiles, consider the dispersal of working inven- 
tories normally warehoused at the plant. If it is practicable, disperse inventories 
in such a manner as to be readily available in completely integrated lots. Estab- 
lish a system of inventory control to provide easily ascertainable information on 
quantities and makeup of the inventory. Such information would be extremely 
helpful in making the inventory of a damaged plant available to other undamaged 
plants. 


Transportation arrangements 


Study transportation and traffic activities of the company to facilitate making 
alternate transportation arrangements. Because transportation would be under 
strict control in the event of a national disaster, the results of any studies by 
management should be coordinated with studies being made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and the De- 
partment of Commerce, as well as local government organizations. 


Materials sources 


Make a review of established sources of essential supplies and requisites and 
study alternate sources. At the same time, consider the use of substitute mate- 
rials. The results of such analyses should be made a part of the vital records 
of the plant. 

MEASURES AGAINST ESPIONAGE AND SABOTAGE 


Aithough counter action against espionage and sabotage is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the Government, industry can do much to reduce or eliminate 
the dangers from espionage and sabotage. Ina report to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration by the Civil Defense Foods Advisory Committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, it was stated that: 

“The food processing, transportation, and warehousing industries are aware 
of the possibility of overt attack and the results of radiological warfare (RW) 
because of civil defense activity and general publicity. These industries, how- 
ever, are generally unaware of the serious possibilities or results of covert attack 
involving the use of biological or chemical warfare” (BW and CW). 

“Although considerable information is available concerning overt attack in- 
volving radiological warfare, these industries in general have neither availed 
themselves of this information nor studied the problem. Information on the 
overt use of biological warfare and chemical warfare, on the other hand, has not 
been available. 

“Certain segments of the food industry are extremely vulnerable to covert 
activity with biological warfare or chemical warfare agents or both and possibly 
to radiological warfare because of the characteristics of manufacturing proc- 
esses, the nature of certain foods and their ingredients, and the general unaware- 
ness of management, technical staff, and labor concerning the potential problem. 

“The fact that the food industries are unaware of the hazard of covert use 
of chemical, biological and/or radiological warfare and that the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and other agencies are unfamiliar with the complexi- 
ties of food processing, makes the problem of the covert use of CBR warfare 
agents acute and serious. 

“Under present conditions of food manufacture, packing, and distribution, it 
would be possible to contaminate sufficient food with biological or chemical 
agents or possible radiological warfare agents to impair the health or endanger 
the lives of large numbers of people scattered over wide areas in the United 
States of America,” 

The scope and character of the steps taken by management should be no more 
extensive and no more limited than is warranted by an assessment of the rela- 
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tive criticality and the vulnerability of the particular plant concerned. Some 
of the measures which can be taken are outlined as follows: 


Restricting access and areas 


If necessary, control access to and egress from plant and specific areas of the 
plant. Such restriction can be accomplished by a check in and check out sys- 
tem utilizing identification badges and guards at strategic locations. 


Personnel screening 


Establish effective procedures for screening personnel. Security screening 
may be made a part of the normal plant personnel program. 


Security training 


Pxperience in World War II and the Korean war show that effective employee 
cooperation in a security program cannot be expected or secured unless em- 
ployees become fully aware of security problems. Management must take steps 
to make employees “security conscious.” Emphasis should be placed on obtain- 
ing the employee’s personal interest and the exercise of his responsibility not 
only to the food plant as a vital defense weapon but also for the protection of 
himself, his family and the continuance of his livelihood. Some of the more im- 
portant points to be emphasized are: (1) acceptance of the fact that all em- 
ployees must be inconvenienced by rules and regulations designed to trap or 
thwart spies or saboteurs; (2) the danger of talking “business” away from the 
job; (3) the danger of hysteria and disaffection which may be inspired by sub- 
versive organizations; (4) the danger of spreading rumors; (5) the detection 
and reporting of trespassers on plant premises; (6) the avoidance of unwar- 
ranted approaches by strangers anywhere; (7) the avoidance of promotional 
offers involving extremely attractive business or financial opportunities; (8) 
noting and reporting unusual equipment failures and accidents and, (9) a gen- 
eral familiarity with the tactics of spies and saboteurs. Indoctrination as set 
forth above cannot be effective if done on a one-time basis. It must be a con- 
tinuing program. 

Safeguarding security information 

Much information, which under ordinary circumstances, may not bear a se- 
curity classification will, under wartime conditions, be classified in accordance 
with existing law. Management should constantly appraise the employees under 
its jurisdiction of their responsibility for such security information and the pos- 
sible effect the divulgence of such information might have on the defense of this 
country. 

Information classified as security information by law and coming into the 
possession of the management of a particular industrial plant will be accom- 
panied by the rules and regulations which have been established for the protec- 
tion of such information. These rules will include the limitation on distribution 
of vital documents. Management should generally exercise the same precau- 
tions in the distribution of documents vital to the operations of its plant even 
when not classified by law. A good rule to follow in such case is one generally 
practiced by persons in sensitive positions in Government, i. e., distribution to 
properly cleared persons on a need-to-know basis. 


Fences, Walls, and Other Barriers 
Survey fences, walls, and similar barriers to trespassers to make sure that they 
are adequate for the purpose intended. 


Protective Lighting 

One of the best deterrents to espionage and petty thievery is proper lighting of 
plant areas. Proper lighting makes it possible for a small number of patrol 
guards to exercise a high degree of security over a particular area. 


PLANT CIvIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


A number of industrial firms already have a civil defense organization to carry 
out the responsibilities which will be imposed upon individuals in the event of 
attack. Managers and others in authority must assume responsibility for an 
adequate civil-defense organization within the company’s plant or plants. Merely 
establishing an organization is not enough. Measures must be taken to keep the 
defense organization at top strength and in trained condition. A plant civil- 
defense organization should include the following services: 
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WARDEN SERVICE 


On official of the company should be designated to act as a chief warden or in 
like capacity having overall responsibility for all plant defense and personnel 
survival. All civil defense activity within the plant would come under his 
authority. All coordination with community services and local civil defense of- 
ficials would be a part of his responsibility. Some properly designated organiza- 
tion, such as a warden service organization, should be developed and adequately 
staffed and trained to provide direction for the emergency services required. 
Some of the types of services which would be required in this organization are 
outlined below. In planning for operations in an amergency, it is emphasized 
that such planning be carefully coordinated with local civil defense and com- 
munity officials. 

FIRE SERVICE 


The plant as well as the community would depend heavily upon the plant fire 
service organization when serious firse result from attack. Coordination of the 
activity of this group with community services is essential. 


POLICE OR GUARD SERVICE 


During attack conditions and under the direction of the warden service or- 
ganization, the plant police or guard service would be responsible for maintaining 
order and discipline and the safeguarding of people and property in addition to 
the directing of traflic and the supporting of other protective services as required. 
A well-trained police or guard service could prove invaluable to a plant which has 
suffered attack in preventing panic and providing for orderly protective meas- 
ures. Because of the essentiality of these services they should be closely coordi- 
nated with local community police services. 


FIRST AID AND CASUALTY SERVICE 


In the event of an emergency involving attack, the scarcity of professional 
medical personnel would create a severe problem. The ability to render first aid 
in the shortest possible time may save many lives where death might otherwise 


result. In the event of a destructive attack on a plant, this problem will be 
magnified manifold. Individuals who have received a relatively few hours of first 
aid and casualty training under qualified instructors will very likely prove to be 
our first line of medical assistance to the civilian population. The area of first 
aid and casualty service is one which requires periodic refresher training. The 
local Red Cross or civil-defense agency can assist with organization, guidance, 
and training. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE 


To the plant’s engineers, because of their intimate knowledge of the facility, 
will fall the task of demolition of unsafe structures, removal of debris, decon- 
tamination, and emergency repair of utilities, buildings, and equipment. In all 
probability, many plants do not have fully staffed engineering or maintenance de- 
partments. Other plant personnel who possess some qualifications for his type of 
work, therefore, should be further trained to carry on the engineering services 
required in the event of attack. 


WELFARE AND PERSONAL CREDIT SERVICE 


Immediately after an attack many employees and their families will need 
welfare assistance. Some will need food and financial aid. Many will be tem- 
porarily homeless. Many will need counsel, advice, and credit. Those separated 
from their families will need information and other assistance until the family 
is reunited. To meet such urgent human needs management may desire to or- 
ganize a welfare service for the benefit of their personnel. To meet the needs of 
this service, personnel counselors, cafeteria workers, chauffeurs and truckdrivers, 
interviewers, stenographers, clerks, typists, telephone operators, messengers and 
sources of credit may be needed. Any firm having a separate personnel depart- 
ment can draw people for their emergency welfare services largely from that 
source. 


STIMULATE INTEREST OF EMPLOYEES IN PROTECTIVE MEASURES AT HOME 


A plant must depend on people for production, The protection that an in- 
dividual provides for himself and family, within his home and community will, to 
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a great extent, better his chances for survival and continued usefulness to his 
plant. The employee can do many things at little or no expense to himself in pre- 
paring to protect himself and his family against the effects of an attack. Local 
civil-defense organizations can furnish much information which the employee 
will find beneficial and should be looked to for instructions and guidance. Man- 
agement should encourage such activity. 

Mr. Anruso. The full authority for planning for emergency food 
supplies was delegated to the Department of Agriculture, but you raise 
specific questions regarding that at these meetings of the Coordinating 
Board; is that correct ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Of course, we work closely with and under the 
guidance of the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. These areas of responsibility tend to be 
interwoven or overlapping so far as agriculture is concerned, because 
the question of food is involved not only for the civilian population, 
which is the civil-defense area, but also for the backing up of our 
defense requirements. We, therefore, find it definitely to our ad- 
vantage to consider these two and carry forward work and reach con- 
clusions which will be amicable in both of these areas of responsibility. 

Mr. Anruso. The Department of Defense, naturally, would be 
interested in seeing to it that there is an ample supply of food supplies 
to meet its military requirements in the event of an atomic attack or 
something of that nature; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. In our consideration of the question of foods, 
we have to weigh, obviously, the requirements of the civilian popula- 
tion, the requirements for defense and of friendly nations. We are 
constantly evaluating all such requirements. At the “Operations 
Alerts” through which we go, we get a feel of what those requirements 
might be. Also, the order in which food needs would appear, in the 
event of an attack, as well as the locations of where these tH would 
be needed. 

In the event of an attack, of course, it would be a matter of weighing 
such requirements as the situation develops. 

Mr. Anruso. Now, in other words, as you realize, in the event of 
an all-out attack, a considerable portion of our population would 
be destroyed, and possible food contamination, possible destruction 
of crops, and so forth, some plan would have to be derived to meet that 
situation should it occur; isn’t that correct, sir? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Part of the work that we have been doing 
has been with States, and the local people responsible for the civilian 
population at the State level, particularly. 

We share the feeling of the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
that the States as well as the individual people ought to be greatly con- 
cerned with how ample would be their food supplies in the event of an 
emergency. The studies which we are carrying forward, and the plan- 
ning which we have been doing, will be helpful. Local people and 
local authorities, including State authorities likewise should do plan- 
ning and be looking ahead to the responsibilities which are theirs. 

In this whole area which you are bringing up, the thing which makes 
it difficult for planning is the matter of radioactive fallout. After a 
lot of study and discussions we have brought out a bulletin, No. 2107, 
which is entitled “Defense Against Radioactive Fallout on the Farm.” 
I am told that demand for this has been quite heavy. 
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(The booklet referred to is as follows :) 


DEFENSE AGAINST RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT ON THE FARM 


If we were attacked with nuclear weapons (atomic or hydrogen bombs), you, 
the American farmer, would be counted on to supply the food and fiber needed 
to keep the economy going. One of the problems you might face in doing this 
important job is radioactive fallout. 

This bulletin contains the recommendations of scientists, engineers, public- 
health officials, civil defense authorities, and other specialists. You may not 
find here all the information that you would like to have on protection against 
fallout. Study of the effect of radioactive fallout on agriculture is a continuing 
project. Some of the recommendations in this bulletin may have to be changed 
in the light of future research. 

In the event of enemy attack, first provide for your own safety and that of 
your family and neighbors. To do this, you may initially have to ignore your 
livestock, your crops, and your land. Your best protection from fallout is to 
remain indoors, preferably in a basement or cellar, and to avoid contact with 
contaminated objects. When in doubt, seek shelter. Authorities will make 
every effort to let you know when it is safe to come out of shelter. 


FALLOUT: BACKGROUND 


Most Americans know about the destructive power of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and other nuclear weapons. The explosive power of the atomic bombs 
used in World War II was equivalent to about 20,000 tons of TNT. Since then, 
bombs have been developed that have explosive power equivalent to millions of 
tons of TNT. 

An enemy attack with a nuclear weapon could cause radioactive contamination 
many miles downward from the target area. Radioactive particles produced by 
the bomb may give off destructive rays, which, in certain situations, can injure— 
or kill—human beings and animals, and can make farmlands and crops dangerous 
to use. These particles are called radioactive fallout. 

Fallout could settle anywhere—even in the most remote parts of the country. 
If large industrial centers were bombed with hydrogen weapons, it is likely 
that small towns and rural areas in the downwind path would be endangered. 

Fallout may or may not be visible, and the radiation from the active elements 
can be detected only by special instruments. Because of this, you will be notified 
through regular civil-defense channels when your lands lie within the path of 
harmful, radioactive contamination. 

There is a defense against fallout—on the farm and in the home. The follow- 
ing questions and answers will help you to understand the nature of fallout, and, 
in the event of enemy attack, will help you protect yourself from it. 


What is radioactivity? 


It is a process whereby certain elements disintegrate, and in so doing release 
one or more types of powerful rays. 

Radioactivity is nothing new. All living things are constantly exposed to 
small amounts of radiation. Cosmic rays from space continually pass through 
our bodies. We breathe and eat radioactive materials that occur naturally in the 
soil. water, and air. We also are exposed to radiation when we have X-ray ex- 
aminations, But explosions of nuclear bombs produce large amounts of radio- 
active elements that can affect the health of human beings and animals. 

Nore.—In the case of United States nuclear tests, precautions are taken to 
protect the public against the hazard of fallout. 


What happens when a nuclear bomb explodes? 


The explosion of an atomic or hydrogen bomb is accompanied by blast, heat, 
initial radiation, and residual radiation. The first three occur almost instantane- 
ously with the explosion, and are destructive at the target area and for some 
miles around. The fourth—residual radiation—has a delayed and longer effect, 
and may be dangerous over a considerably larger area. 


What is fallout? 


Fallout is the term used to describe radioactive particles, produced by nuclear 
explosions, that fall to earth from the upper air. When the bomb explodes close 
to the earth, large quantities of soil, rock, and debris are drawn up into the 
ascending cloud. After mixing with the highly radioactive material, particles fall 
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back to earth and produce radioactive contamination. Some of the particles 
fall close to the point of the explosion, while others may drift downwind for 
many miles before settling to earth. 

A bomb exploded high in the air does not produce immediate serious fallout 
beeause there is no heavy debris taken up into the cloud to bring the radioactive 
material down to earth. The radioactive particles tend to remain suspended 
for days, months, or years in the upper atmosphere where much of the radio- 
activity is lost harmlessly before settling to earth. 


Why is fallout dangerous? 

If an area is highly contaminated by fallout, the radiation may be a threat to 
human beings, animals, and crops. Fallout can also contaminate food, water, 
buildings, yards, and fields, and make them unsafe to use for certain periods. 

Some of the rays can penetrate the body and cause serious internal damage. 
Others, while not capable of deep penetration, can burn the skin. Some of the 
radioactive chemical elements in the fallout, such as radioactive strontium and 
radioactive iodine, can cause serious internal radiation damage if taken into the 
body in sufficiently large quantities. 

To understand the nature of fallout, it is necessary to know that fallout par- 
ticles contain a mixture of long-lived and short-lived materials, each of which 
decays at a specific rate. Scientists usually measure the decay rate by the half- 
life of the material. The half-life is the time required for one-half, or 50 per- 
cent, of a given amount of a specific material to decay. Radioactive strontium 
is among the most important of the long-lived group. Radioactive iodine is an 
example of an important relatively short-lived substance. 

Chemically, radioactive strontium is similar to calcium. After it enters the 
body, it tends to collect in the bones. It has a half-life of about 28 years, and 
large amounts of it in the body can cause bone cancer, and can damage tissue. 

Radioactive iodine has a half-life of about 8 days, and therefore is not danger- 
ous for as long a time as radioactive strontium. After it enters the body, it 
tends to collect in the thyroid gland. If too much of it is present in the body, 
it may cause cancer of the thyroid gland and otherwise seriously damage the 
thyroid cells. 

Small concentrations of radioactive strontium and radioactive iodine are not 
dangerous to most persons if exposure is not prolonged. 

Fallout can be a serious hazard to communities that are miles beyond the 
areas affected by the explosion. During a 1954 test at the Eniwetok Proving 
Grounds in the Pacific, the area where fallout would have seriously threatened 
nearly all the lives of persons who took no protective measures extended about 
140 miles downwind from the point of explosion, and was up to 20 miles in width. 


What determines the size of the fallout area? 


The extent and location of a fallout area are determined by— 

1. Altitude of the bomb burst. 

2. Power and design of the bomb. 

3. Size of the fallout particles. 

4. Atmospheric conditions—air currents and the direction and speed of the 
winds, particularly those at 10,000 to 80,000 feet. 

5. Snow and rain. 

6. The nature of the ground surface. 

Because of the variety of factors, it is not possible to estimate accurately the 
fallout hazard in advance. However, the area of probable fallout and the speed 
with which fallout will arrive can be estimated. Such forecasts are to be re- 
leased by the Weather Bureau and will be available to civil defense authorities. 

After a bomb is exploded close to the ground, the large radioactive cloud rises 
to a high level in the atmosphere. The particles are acted upon by the wind. 
Some of the particles are carried upwind, downwind, and crosswind, in the area 
of the target. Others are carried long distances downwind. Strong winds may 
spread fallout over wide areas. 

Raindrops and snowflakes passing through contaminated air collect fallout. 
Particles that would normally spread over wide areas during dry weather quickly 
come to earth. 

Hills, valleys, and slopes probably have no great effect on the distribution of 
fallout, but large mountains and ridges receive a high concentration of fallout 
on the side facing the surface wind. Wherever possible, radiation intensity 
should be checked in the local areas. 
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How long is fallout dangerous? 


The greatest hazard exists during the early hours following the explosion, 
when the radiation is very intense. The hazard decreases with the passage of 
time because radioactive materials decay, and as they decay the intensity of radia- 
tion decreases. 

The particles reaching the ground soon after the burst are highly radioactive, 
while those that remain in the air for longer periods lose much of their radio- 
activity by decay before they settle to earth. Twenty-four hours after an ex- 
plosion the average per hour rate of radiation of a given particle is about 2 per- 
cent of the rate 1 hour after the explosion. But even this amount of radiation 
can be dangerous if there is a heavy concentration of fallout. Long half-life 
radioactive substances, such as strontium 90, are referred to above. 


How can I protect my family and myself from radiation? 

The effect of radiation is in proportion to the period of exposure. Limit your 
exposure to it. 

You can limit exposure by staying in an adequate shelter. Several feet of earth 
or concrete provide excellent shielding from radiation. The walls of an ordinary 
frame house give some protection. 

You can also limit exposure by getting away from the source of radiation. 
Radiation is absorbed in the air, and is significantly reduced a few hundred feet 
from the source. (See Fallout: More Pointers on Protection.) 


How will I know if fallout is coming? 


In the event of an enemy attack civil defense officials and other authorized 
personnel will issue instructions by all available means of communication. If 
the radio and TV stations you normally listen to go off the air, attempt to 
tune in another station. If you cannot receive another station, try to get 640 or 
1240, the conelrad civil defense frequencies, on your radio dial. You may not be 
within the effective range of a conelrad station. In that event, follow whatever 
instructions you have received from your local, county, or State civil defense. 

Later you will receive information based on the findings of aerial or ground 
monitors who will conduct surveys in the areas involved. The monitors will 
measure the radiation from the fallout with suitable instruments to determine 
what further precautions, if any, should be taken. 

Remember: Fallout is odorless and may be invisible. It can be measured 
only with proper instruments. However, after an atomic attack, dust clouds 
or unusual dust concentrations in the atmosphere should be assumed to be radio- 
active until they have been officially surveyed with instruments and found not 
to be radioactive. 


Should I have a Geiger counter or some other device to detect fallout? 


You would not find a Geiger counter useful because the instruments com- 
monly available are designed for such use as uranium prospecting and are not 
satisfactory for measuring dangerous levels of fallout. 

Even the proper instruments are of no value except when used by experienced 
persons who are qualified to interpret the readings. 


FALLOUT: LIVESTOCK 


How will fallout affect unprotected livestock ; that is, animais in fields, pastures, 
and other open areas? 

Fallout may be dangerous to cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, and other livestock 
as well as to human beings. Animals can suffer skin burns if fallout settles 
in the coat. If animals drink fallout in their water or eat it in pasture grass or 
commercial feed, the radiation may cause serious internal injuries. External 
radiation or surface contamination emits rays capable of penetrating deep into 
the body and may result in total body exposure. 

If you receive ample warning that fallout is coming, you can take certain pre- 
eautions to protect your livestock and reduce losses. But once fallout occurs, 
you should not attempt to protect livestock unless civil defense officials tell 
you that it is safe to do so. 


How will fallout affect sheltered livestock? 

Livestock housed in barns and other farm buildings during fallout stand 
a better chance of surviving the effects of radiation than those that are not 
sheltered. A reasonably well-built shelter prevents fallout from settling on the 
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animals’ bodies and may reduce the intensity of external radiation. It also 
protects against the animals’ eating contaminated food. 


What is the best way to protect livestock from fallout? 

Move them indoors as soon as possible, and keep them off contaminated feed 
and water. If you do not have adequate facilities to house livestock, put them 
near farm buildings, in a yard, or in a tree-sheltered field. 

Get your dairy cattle under cover first. If they eat fallout, or drink it in 


water, some of the radioactive material will be in their manure and urine, and 
some will be in their milk. 


What water and feed can I give livestock after fallout? 


Caution: Do not allow your animals to go without water and feed too long. 
It is better to keep them alive on contaminated water and feed than to let them 
die of thirst and hunger. 

Water and feed become contaminated if they are exposed to fallout. 

Water from a covered well, tank, or cistern, or from a freely running spring, 
should be safe. If possible, use water from a covered well. 

Pond water is less safe, but, if necessary, it can be used a few days after fallout 
has occurred. 

To prevent contamination from fallout, do not add water to tanks or cisterns, 
except water from a properly protected well or spring, until the water originally 
present is used. 

Give your livestock feed that has not been exposed to fallout. If the particles 
settle on hay, silage, or a stack of feedbags, they will contaminate only the 
outer portions. You can remove the outer layers or bags, and use the inside 
feed that is unaffected. Do not handled contaminated feed until told by the civil 
defense authorities that it is safe to do so, and be sure to follow the precautions 
they may recommend. 

Farmers will be notified if authorities measuring concentrations of fallout 
consider forage growing in an area to be harmful. 

You may have to give cows contaminated feed if no other feed is-available. 
Although the milk from these cows may not be usable for a brief period, once the 
cows are back on clean feed the amount of radioactive materials in their milk 
will progressively diminish. Civil-defense authorities will measure fallout in af- 
fected areas and warn farmers when milk is unsafe. 


What can I do with contaminated feed? 


You may be able to feed it to livestock eventually. Because of radioactive 
decay, even dangerously contaminated feed may be safe to use after a period 
of storage. How long feed should be stored depends on such factors as the age, 
amount, and concentration of the fission products. Area monitors will notify 
farmers of these factors through regular civil defense channels. Long half-life 
radioactive substances, such as strontium 90, are referred to above. 


Should dairy cows receive special treatment? 


Yes. Since radioactive materials can accumulate in milk, which will be a 
very critical product during an emergency, you should make a special effort to 
protect cows from fallout. 

Give cows preferred shelter and clean feed and water. If you can, milk them 
before fallout occurs. You may not be able to do so for a day or two afterward. 
Reduce amounts of water and concentrated feed, and, if practicable, put cows and 
calves together; the calves can suckle and reduce the discomfort of full udders, 


What measures should be taken to protect poultry? 


Measures for protecting poultry are the same as those recommended for other 
farm animals. Flocks housed in concrete buildings would be better protected 
from fallout than those housed in wooden buildings. 

Radioactive materials might show up in the eggs if hens eat contaminated 
feed. But most of the radioactive strontium will collect in the shells; very little 
will collect in the yolk and in the white. 


What animal food products are safe to market after fallout? 


You will receive specific instructions from the civil defense authorities based 
on the amount of fallout received. Do not destroy any animal food products 
unless spoilage has made them inedible. Contaminated food products may be 
safe for consumption if they can be stored for a period of time to allow the 
radioactivity to decay. 
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What dol do if animals die from fallout? 

Some of your animals may be affected so severely from fallout that they will 
die in a few days or weeks after being exposed. Others will be unthrifty; they 
may have to be slaughtered. Do not slaughter any of your livestock unless you 
are told to do so by civil defense or agricultural authorities. 

If animals die from fallout, you can dispose of the bodies by burial. These 
careasses usually are not dangerous to surviving animals. Special instructions 
for your protection while handling contaminated carcasses may be issued by 
civil defense authorities, depending on the amount of contamination present. 


Is it possible to decontaminate livestock and farm buildings that have been ea- 
posed to fallout? 

If there is fallout on the animals’ skins, much of the radioactivity can be 
washed off. Civil defense authorities may advise you to hose down animals and 
to clean stables, barns, and other farm buildings. They will also tell you when it 
is safe to do these things. In handling animals, take proper precautions to pre- 
vent contaminating yourself. Cleaning or disinfecting buildings will not destroy 
radioactivity. 

Caution: Before hosing down animals or cleaning buildings, a thorough check 
should be made of possible radiation hazards. 


FALLOUT: LAND AND CROPS 


What are the main consequences of heavy concentrations of fallout on crop and 
pasturelands? 


1. Farmworkers may not be able to manage and cultivate land safely for some 
time because of radiation hazard. 

2. It may not be advisable to permit animals to graze because of the danger of 
internal and external radiation. 

3. Radioactive materials that are deposited on the edible portions of plants or 
absorbed through the roots are a potential long-term hazard to human beings 
and animals. 


How long would fallout affect cultivated and noncultivated lands? 


It would depend on the abundance and type of radioactive materials in a given 
area. 

Short- and medium-lived materials would decay rapidly; the principal danger 
from them would be external radiation. Although the hazard may be reduced in 
days or weeks after fallout, contamination should be checked by radiological 
monitoring. 

Radioactive strontium—a long-lived material—could affect soils and plants 
for decades. Since it is chemically similar to calcium, it would be absorbed by 
plants that require calcium. Plants growing in soils deficient in calcium would 
absorb more radioactive strontium than those growing in soils abundant in cal- 
cium, other conditions being equal. 

Cultivated land probably would remain hazardous a shorter time than range- 
land. Cultivation would cover most of the radioactive particles. Also, soil ero- 
sion is greater on cultivated land; some radioactive particles would be carried 
away. 





Are there treatments for reducing the fallout hazard on land? 


Yes. You can treat lands to reduce the fallout hazard after external radiation 
levels are low enough to go outdoors and work. One possible treatment is to 
leach porous soils with water. Other treatments include: Intensive liming of 
strongly acid and moderately acid soils, adding large amounts of decomposable 
organic matter to the soil, and plowing deep the surface layer of the soil. Notrr.— 
Selection of the proper treatment requires the advice of a soil scientist. 

It probably would be uneconomical to decontaminate range lands. 


Would fallout permanently affect pasture grass? 


A heavy deposit of fallout would spread short-lived and long-lived radioactive 
particles on the pasture. The existing growth would be affected by particles 
that have fallen on the exposed portions of the plants; succeeding growths, 
following grazing or mowing, would be affected internally from the long-lived 
radioactive materials absorbed from the soil by the roots. There probably would 
be no visible injury to the plants from the radiation. 
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Could I ever use contaminated pasture grass? 

If fallout is light, the pasture might be usable immediately. 

If fallout is heavy on soils that have a low available calcium level, it is advisable 
to plow soil deep, lime, and replant; on soils that have a high available calcium 
level, mow and discard existing growth. Another alternative is to allow livestock 
to graze on contaminated pasture, and use meat and milk under the supervision 
of the radiological defense supervisor. This may be the only available course 
during an emergency in order to keep the livestock alive. Nore.—Determining 
the best course requires the advice of a soil scientist. 

Once it is safe to work the land, a periodic check on pasture and produce in 
affected areas will provide the best guide as to their use. 


Will fallout affect my system of farming? 

It could. If your land is seriously contaminated, it may be necessary to change 
to nonfood crops or to food crops that do not absorb large amounts of fallout 
from the soil. Alfalfa, clover, soybeans, and leafy vegetables would have a ten- 
dency to absorb long-lived radioactive strontium, while cereal grains, potatoes, 
and fruits would not. 


Would fallout reduce the economic productivity of crop and pasturelands? 

Yes, it might reduce such productivity in several ways: (1) Crop and soil 
management would be impeded because of the danger of external radiation; (2) 
crops would become contaminated and unmarketable; and (3) some lower yield- 
ing crops that do not absorb large quantities of fallout would be substituted for 
higher yielding crops that do. 


When could I use water in an exposed field? 

Water in an exposed field would be contaminated ; the hazard in using it would 
depend on the concentration of fallout. 

Usually, there would be a prompt diffusion of the radioactive materials in the 
water, reducing the contamination at the surface. If the water were being con- 
stantly replenished from an uncontaminated source, radioactivity. would be 
diluted rapidly. 


What are the effects of fallout on growing vegetables? 

Growing vegetables that are exposed to heavy fallout may become highly radio- 
active. Leaves, pods, and fruits are immediately contaminated upon contact 
with the radioactive particles. Roots and tubers are affected only if they absorb 
long-lived materials, such as radioactive strontium, from the soil. Underground 
vegetables may become affected if they touch contaminated surface soil during 
harvest. Most vegetables would be marketable, and should not be destroyed 
without testing for radioactivity. 


What are the effects of fallout on growing fruit, including green fruit and ripe 
fruit? 


If fallout is heavy, ripe, thin-skinned fruits may be lost because of the personal 
hazard involved in harvesting them. Thickskinned fruits that do not have to 
be picked immediately and are peeled before eating can be saved. They can be 
decontaminated with washing agents before marketing. Orchard trees should 
be maintained, and the fruits examined for radioactivity before and after harvest. 


What effect would fallout have on alfalfa and other feed crops? 


Existing growths of alfalfa and other feed crops might not be usable because 
of radiation hazard. Radioactivity would be less in subsequent growths. What 
you should do depends on the calcium level of your soil. Acid soils that have a 
low available calcium level: A new planting should be made after the original 
planting is plowed deep, and lime is applied. Soils that have a high available 
calcium level: If a radiation survey indicates that the contamination level is 
high enough to require it, the existing growth should be mowed and discarded, 
and only succeeding growths used. 


Would fallout limit the use of plants for human food? 


It depends on the extent of the radioactivity 
Leafy vegetables, such as letuce, should not be eaten unless they are thoroughly 
washed, and are known to be free of hazardous amounts of radioactivity. 


What special precautions should be taken for workers in the fields? 


Everyone should remain indors until the danger from fallout has diminished. 
When you are advised by civil defense officials that it is safe to work outdoors, 
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you may be asked to take certain precautions, such as wearing boots, coat, hat, 
and gloves. If you work with livestock, touch them as little as possible; fallout 
may be on their backs. 


FALLOUT: MORE POINTERS ON PROTECTION 


What you can do now 

Determine what shelter area will best protect your family and yourself. 

Learn official civil defense action signals, and what to do when you hear them, 

Prepare your home: (a) Obtain a civil defense disaster first-aid kit. (b) Learn 
how to use it. (c) Practice fire-safe housekeeping. (d) Learn to fight small 
fires. (e) Maintain a 7-day emergency supply of fod and water at all times, 
and store it in the basement. (f) Equip the most protected place you can find 
in or near your home for a shelter. (g) Make a list of the things you would need 
during a stay of several days in the shelter; place as many of these as possible 
in the shelter. (h) Know how to practice emergency sanitation measures if 
necessary. 

Memorize the conelrad frequencies of 640 and 1240 on the AM radio dial. 
These are the stations that will carry official information and instructions in 
an emergency. If possible, obtain a battery radio; the explosion may cause 
a power breakdown. 

Plan an emergency water supply and a sewage disposal method for your home 
shelter area that do not depend on outside electric power. Remember, a spring 
or deep well may be useless if the pump depends on public power supplies. 


If you have a few hours’ warning 
Make arrangements for the safety of your family and yourself. Have about a 
2 weeks’ supply of food in the house: 
Bring feed into buildings, or cover it with tarpaulin if it is left outdoors. 
Store as much water as possible for livestock, especially if the water is coming 
from ponds or streams or through water mains. Cover wells and rain barrels. 
Move farm machinery and equipment indoors or store them near the farm- 
house and keep them covered. 


If you have a few months’ warning 
If the Government is able to give the public a few months’ warning that an 
atomic attack is likely, here are some things that you can do: 

Put your silage pits and haystacks near buildings and cover them with tar- 
paulins. 

Keep your well clean and covered. Put some rainwater barrels and other con- 
tainers near buildings; fill them regularly with clean water and keep them 
covered. 

Store seed and grain in weatherproof buildings. 

Stock up on packaged, canned, and bottled foods. 

Have a satisfactory storage space for fuel. 


During and after fallout 

Remain indoors until you are told by civil defense authorities that the danger 
from fallout is over. 

Wash hands and face and change clothing immediately if you have been ex- 
posed to high concentrations of fallout. 

Use packaged, canned, and bottled foods, as well as food protected by storage 
and refrigeration ; they are least likely to be contaminated. If it becomes neces- 
sary to use other foods, the following information should be helpful ; 

Milk.—Safe to use if cows have not been exposed to fallout. May be safe to 
use if cows have been exposed to fallout but are being fed uncontaminated feed. 
: Eggs.—Safe to use even if poultry have been exposed to small amounts of 

allout. 

Potatoes and root crops.—Safe to use if they are washed and peeled. 

Green vegetables.—Choose garden vegetables with solid hearts—cabbage, let- 
tuce, etc. Before eating, remove several layers of the outer leaves, and wash the 
hearts thoroughly. Wear rubber gloves when removing the outer leaves. 

Peas and beans.—Only the pods would be contaminated ; the peas and beans 
are safe to use. Wear rubber gloves when removing the pods. 

Wash hands thoroughly before eating. 

Wear protective clothing—hat, coat, boots, gloves, etc—the first few days you 
work outdoors. If you are plowing or cultivating dry land, or if you are harvest- 
ing corn, wear a dust filter over your nose and mouth; even a handkerchief will 
be of some value. 
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This publication has been prepared by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and the United States Public Health Service. It deals 
with radioactive contamination conditions that may exist following the explo- 
sion of nuclear weapons during war. It does not relate to conditions that result 
from the testing of continental nuclear weapons. In such testing, the amount 
of radioactive contamination is kept within limits considered to be compatible 
with public health. 

Mr, Anruso. Would you give us the essentials of that report, Mr. 
Morse ? 

Mr. Morse. I would be glad to sketch it in a very general way. I 
think it is important that the record show that this bulletin is avail- 
able not. only for guidance to farmers, but to others who desire the 
information. 

The first section is a broad background on the subject, so that the 
readers will better understand just what follout means; the durability 
of it; and where it might be apt to occur; and some of the elements of 
protection against fallout. It describes the warning system, and the 
way in which Civil Defense would function in the event of an attack, 
to advise about the fallout. The advance warnings are discussed, 
which we hope and assume would occur in event of an attack. 

There is a section on livestock, which deals with the way in which 
livestock could be protected, particularly if there was warning, and if 
there were buildings available. 

It deals further with the way livestock could be watered and fed. 
and the effect on livestock eating contaminated food. And finally, 
there is some indication of the effect on milk, meats, and eggs—prod 
ucts of livestock. 

Then concerning land and crops, it discusses the effect on growing 
vegetation, vegetables, fruits, etc., and the extent to which pasture, 
hay and other crops might be used for livestock feed, and fruits, vege- 
tables, etc., for human consumption. Also the bulletin covers the 
matter of storage of crops, if warning time is adequate. 

The final section, which has to do with pointers on protection, dis- 
cusses some points not covered specifically in the other sections, such 
as the matter of waiting time after fallout occurs and how safe it might 
be to use such items as milk, eggs, meat, potatoes, green vegetables, and 
other food supplies. 

There is reference in this publication to the fact that food supplies 
that are in homes, particularly those that are in glass containers, and 
canned products, etc., would be especially safe under most fallout 
conditions. 

Mr. Anrvso. In other words, this report that you have reference to 
deals with livestock and crops, is that correct ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, as well as other information. 

Mr. Anrvuso. And do you feel that as the result of that report, that 
you have enough scientific information and other kind of information 
to satisfy the American public, that in the event of a catastrophe, in 
the event of an all-out atomic attack, a sufficient quantity of our live- 
stock and a sufficient quantity of our products that we store would be 
protected ? 

Mr. Morse. We think this publication will be extremely valuable. 
It is a nontechnical discussion, so that anyone interested could get 
some understanding of the problem. Of course, there is still much to 
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learn about radioactive fallout and our scientists are continuing their 
study. 

In the overall food supply, we have great confidence that there 
would be sufficient food under present conditions, and that, based on 
the attack patterns, which have been visualized in the various tests 
and studies, we would be able to feed the surviving population. We 
have a widespread country, and the production of agriculture is widely 
dispersed throughout the States. 

Much of the food supply is not in the target areas. You take these 
heavily populated areas, food moves in daily to take care of the 
daily consumption. There is, of course, on hand in these target areas 
and in the homes a certain reserve or supply but there is a continuous 
flow of food in. But the great supply of food is widely dispersed out 
across the country. 

Part of the problem that would develop quickly, as we visualize it, 
would be foods which it would not be practical to move, particularly if 
there was a limit on transportation facilities, and particularly if there 
was interruptions of power affecting refrigeration, and problems of 
that kind. I speak of highly perishable and bulky items like lettuce 
and melons, and other such items, that we like to have, and are good 
for us. However, in the event of an emergency, no doubt there would 
be acreages of such crops that probably would remain in the fields 
except as locally consumed. 

Mr. Anruso. I am thinking of a situation something like that. 
Supposing there was to be an atomic attack on New York City. Man- 
hattan Island, as you know, is very vulnerable. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Supposing there should be a destruction of maybe one- 
third, maybe more, of the entire population; there would be some life 
left on Manhattan Island. And all of our transportation facilities 
have been destroyed. There is no way of getting to them. How could 
those remaining people on Manhattan Island be fed ? 

Mr. Morse. In the first place, we assume that if people survive, 
that there would be usable food products in home refrigerators, in cans, 
in glass containers, in other stocks such as in stores and warehouses. 
Particularly would that be true if people have looked to this problem 
with some concern and were carrying some reserves. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I might say this to you, sir, that the people of New 
York City, the way things stand now, have no intentions of making 
any such reserves, and I think that they would have to get it from 
the stock, and that stock would be under atomic attack itself, and that 
would be too late. I think we must consider such possibilities, and 
must also consider the effect of an explosion with the danger of get- 
ting into a territory for many days sometimes, because of the fires, the 
contamination and all of those matters. And I wonder whether you 
have a solution to a problem of that kind not only in New York City, 
but in many other areas throughout the entire United States. 

Mr. Morse. Yes; we have considered such problems. And in addi- 
tion to stocks in the homes, which we realize would be limited, there 
would be stocks in normal storage in these central locations or in these 
target areas. 

Mr. Anruso. In New York City we have central storage areas. 

Mr. Morse. You have certain storage, refrigeration, and other facil- 
ities in which food is held until distributed. 
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Mr, Anruso, If we had such buildings—and I believe there would 
be very few in New York City—I would fancy they would be de- 
stroyed too, in the event of an attack, And that would again leave the 
people there pretty defenseless and helpless victims. 

I would like to. advance this thought to you, Mr. Morse, and I 
realize how gigantic the problem is, and I do not believe anybody 
has come up with a solution; but certainly this subject requires a great 
deal of further study—we just cannot say that the job has been done 
and there is nothing else we have to do about it, because in that case 
the job would never be performed. 

Mr. Morsg. I would be the first to agree, and the whole Department 
would. We have some of our scientists out in Nevada, where the 
atomic tests have been going on. And as a continuing part of our 
agricultural program in the Department of Agriculture, we are study- 
ing and analyzing this subject; it is a continuing analysis of what we 
have now, what we know now. 

Mr. Anrvso. It is a problem I would like to have you consider. I 
know, and you state it in your report, that the CCC tries to stockpile 
in nonvulnerable areas, is that correct—you have made this as a mat- 
ter of policy, which is a good policy. And, of course, where this is 
done, maybe far away from these various sensitive areas that I have 
oe about and the food in those warehouses would be made unavail- 
able, and I am also thinking of the question of sabotage. 

In the event of war, the enemy is not going to rely solely on air at- 
tack, it will have a force right inside of the United States to do a little 
bombing of their own. And in some of these plants, I think, little 
bombs would be placed in them to destroy them. 

So I think that that is a factor which must definitely be considered, 
not only the general attack, but also the possibility of internal attack 
and siliatauat And for that reason I would like to advance this 
thought if at all possible, whether or not there has been any consid- 
eration of it, of stockpiling underground. 

Has there been any thought of that, where you could stockpile un- 
derground, certain essentials? After all, if this is an emergency we 
do not want a perfect diet, but the essentials to live. I wonder, espe- 
cially in these vulnerable areas like New York City, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit and other areas, whether or not there is some method under 
study now where there could be stockpiling of essentials underground. 
And they would be made safe underground, and you could also rotate 
these products, as you know, from time to time, like you do in other 
warehouses. 

But anyway, in the case of an attack, where you could get those 
stocks to those people on that island, for them to live on. Has any 
study been made on that? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know that we have, specifically, considered that 
approach. Let me go back to your statement of a moment ago. If 
people survive in Manhattan, is it not reasonable to assume that food 
supplies also will survive there? 

Mr. Anruso. There may be. How would people get to them? 

Mr. Morse. They are all in the same general area. 

Mr. Anruso. We will say that certain homes have not been de- 
stroyed, but I guarantee you that New York City, the way it is sit- 
uated, one bomb can level it. As you know, the possible area of de- 
struction by one bomb I think is about 100 square miles. One bomb 
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can certainly level it. I don’t see where they will find any food 
supplies. 

Mr. Morse. Well, your local stores are widely dispersed. They all 
have refrigerators in them. 

Mr. Anruso. The same thing would happen to them, Mr. Morse. 
They wouldn’t be there; and the supermarkets and all of those other 
beautiful places, where there are such great quantities, they wouldn’t 
be there. 

Mr. Morse. I am just a layman in this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. I am very much concerned with New York City, as 


you know. 


Mr. Morse. I cannot visualize a situation where people would still 
be living following an attack and the grocery stores, and the canned 
foodsand the refrigerators completely wiped out. I cannot visualize 
that kind of a situation. That, just as a layman, does not fit together 
in my mind. 

Mr. Anruso. I can foresee where it would be very difficult to get 
food supplies should there be any left. I do not think the public 
would know where they are. 

But I can foresee underground warehousing. We have underground 
garages in New York City today. Most of the big cities today are 
going underground for many other purposes. I certainly think that 
that is a matter of grave concern in each city. It would give assur- 
ances to the people themselves. They could be used as shelters them- 
selves, because not everybody would get the proper warning. If they 
do get the proper warning they won’t have time to get out of the city; 
roads will be blocked and everything else, and before you know it, 
those bombs are on them, and they will be helpless victims. Many of 
them will be caught, many of them will survive. I am thinking of 
those who will survive, what would happen to them unless they get 
food and help. 

Mr. Morse. I suppose this is tied up to the question of shelters for 
people, and that is beyond the scope of our responsibility in Agricul- 
ture. Certainly to the extent that there is development of bomb 
shelters, if and when such are established, it certainly would help to 
have food stored in them. 

Mr. Anruso. Bomb shelters, you say, are beyond the scope of your 
activities, is that correct ? 

Mr. Morse. In Agriculture, yes. But we would be concerned with 
the food supplies in them. 

Mr. Anruso. Yesterday we heard testimony that taking care of the 
civilian population was bevond the scope of some other agency. I 
do not care who has the authority, but somebody must get the author- 
ity. This is an important subject that we are dealing with. 

I think all of these agencies that I have mentioned must get together 
and come forth with a plan, and if we need legislation I think the Cor- 
gress is ready to give it to you. Congress and this committee is willing 
to sit down with this committee of yours and try to work out a plan. 

As a matter of fact, one of the gentlemen who testified here yesterday 

yas very critical. That is why I thought you should be given full 
opportunity to let us know what has been done. He said that since 
the formation of this authority in 1954, almost 3 years have elapsed 
but no definite plan has been submitted, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Morsr. I wonder if there may have been overlooked the 
reports which we made to the Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
and the other reports that have been made regularly on the work going 
forward, so far as the Department of Agr iculture is concerned. 

We have done an immense amount of work on this subject. 

Mr. Anruso. Would it be fair to everybody concerned—you do 
believe that right now you have a plan for the continental limits 
of the United States, that you have a plan for our Territories, for 
Hawaii, Alaska—do you believe you have such a plan—do you believe 
you have such a plan in the foreign field for NATO organizations, 
for example ? 

If you have such a plan, then I think this committee would like 
to see it. 

Mr. Morse. We feel as I have indicated, that the food requirements 
of the continental United States would be met. 

One major reason for that conviction is the fact that transportation, 
apparently, would be available. Assuming that it is available—and 
we have nothing to the contrary, we could move food supplies to 
the point of need on very short order, ‘There would be the problem 
of going through contaminated areas with food supplies, but with 
the cooperation of local civil defense authorities—— 

Mr. Anruso. Excuse me—allow me to interrupt you. That would 
also be a part of the plan, in other words. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Anruso. You have a given situation, and you say, “We are 
ready to meet that given situation this way.” 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. Is there such a plan? 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, we have the regional organizations of both the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and Civil Defense Administration, we 
have people who are designated in the Department of Agriculture 
who can function in each of the regions. 

We have, as you know in Agriculture, an organization that reaches 
into every county in the United States, through which we could func- 
tion. We have demonstrated that on an hour’s notice we can have 
food moving. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I want to say this to you. This is absolutely no 
criticism of the Department of Agriculture. As a matter of fact, 
[ would say for the record that the Department of Agriculture has 
been extremely cooperative to this committee, and in every other 
respect since I have asked for their cooperation. 

I do believe that the job is far too big, bigger than the Department 
of Agriculture can undertake. And I believe that it requires the 
best efforts, not only of the Department of Agriculture but of the 
Department of Defense, State, and Interior, Defense Mobilization 
and all of that. I do believe that no plan is yet in being. I am sure 
you would not want to state to this committee, “Yes, there is a plan; 
nothing else need to be done.” You are not yet ready to say that. 

Mr. Morse. I am speaking from the food standpoint, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Let us take another area. I am a city man, but I am 
also interested in the farmers, and I think I have shown a great interest 
in that in this committee. 

Mr. Morse. You certainly have, sir. 
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Mr. Anruso. Supposing you have bombing in one area, certain 
planes are able to go through, and then that stops. That already gives 
warning to other areas that it m: uy come to them. Therefore, they 
would start leaving the cities, and maybe 85 percent or more, such as 
was testified to yesterday, will get to the farms, and an extra burden 
will be thrown upon the farmers to take ¢ ‘are of the tremendous exodus 
of population from the cities. 

Do you think that we have now sufficient plans or sufficient means 
of taking care of a situation of that kind, where almost 85 percent 
of our population would be thrown into these rural areas? 

Mr. Morse. I would not be the one to pass upon that question be- 
cause that is a matter of handling the exodus of people and the overall 
responsibility. 

Mr. Anrvuso. You could not answer that question right now, could 
you? 

Mr. Morse. I vente not want to, because that is an overall problem. 
The point that I do want to make, again, is that regardless of where 
the people concentrate, with railroad and truck tr: insportation—and 
much of this transportation adapted to the moving of food supplies— 
refrigerator trucks, and ears 8 with all of the trucks on the farms 
and in rural communities for the movement of livestock and grain— 
we feel we can roll food to the people wherever th “y may be con- 
centrated. 

One further conclusion that T have spoken quite emphatically about 
is the fact that we would expect, under present conditions, that there 
would be sufficient food supplies, 

Our livestock population is at or near record levels, and that live- 
stock in | itself constitutes a great reserve of food. And in the event of 
an emergency, under necessity, we can shift from some of our meat diet 
towards cereals and grains, which means that as needed to take care 
of the population, some of this reserve of livestock could be consumed 
as nee cle dad. 

In the meantime, the cattle and sheep would stay out on our pas- 
tures, and on the ranges across the country until needed. 

Mr. Anruso. I am going to interrupt my interrogation, I have a 
number of questions yet to ask. Mr. Johnson would like to ask one 
question ? 

Mr. Jounson. I notice on page 7 of your report that you talk about 
subsidizing private food dealers, at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. How far has your consideration of that particular 
method developed ? 

Mr. Morse. That observation has merely been interjected into our 
statement to indicate one of the approaches that obviously could be 
considered. I do not believe-—— 

Mr. Jonnson. What is your thinking of it? Would it be a money 
grant or a money loan ? 

Mr. Morse. I doubt if we have gone that far. 

Mr. Jounson. My observation would be that, if anything like that 
was considered, it should be more in the form of a loan, because he 
would receive an extra stock of merchandise which would have full 
value. I would object to an outright grant. 
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Mr. Morse. In considering food stockpiling—such might be State- 
owned or community-owned or commercially owned stockpiles, or they 
could be owned by the individual people in the homes. 

Mr. Jounson. You give that to the private food dealers? 

Mr. Morse. Instead of being Government-owned, you might, for 
example, say to a food dealer, or processor, “You stockpile needed 
food. You are in the business of handling food and for maintaining a 
reserve for emergencies, there will be some consideration given.” We 
have not gone beyond pointing out the possibility of such an approach. 
If you move into food stockpiling, there are alternate approaches 
that might be made. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anruso. I have quite a number of other questions, but the com- 
mittee members can interrupt at any time if they would like to ask a 
question on anything that I am inquiring about. 

Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. I just want to make one observation in relation to 
the extent to which some of this planning which involves the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has gone. I am not presuming that it is ade- 
quate, and I am sure that we will never know until we look at the plans 
in detail. 

Certainly, from the standpoint of establishing certain procedures, 
T happen to be familiar with the fact that in my district, where there 
are very large airfields involved, with a great many civilians on the 
base and with families of military personnel involved. There have 
been practical alerts which have evacuated every one of the nonmili- 
tary persons, taken them out into surrounding communities, and set 
up receiving centers, and feeding centers, and all of that has been 
worked out and processed. 

And, particularly from the feeding standpoint, it has brought 
forth various folks within that area, particularly those in the field of 
agriculture, home-demonstration units, and so forth and a great deal 
has been done. 

I have been surprised to learn that even traflic controls have been 
worked out and rerouting. I would say that, while I do not know if 
it is possible to ever measure the complete adequacy of the plan, cer- 
tainly some work has been done. We are not defaulting by any 
means, and just standing still. Much of this has been mapped out 
within the area of food management and distribution to a degree 
where these alerts have been able to test ideas, and that people have 
actually been moved out of very concentrated areas and distributed 
among the folks in smaller communities. 

And the matter of coordinating hospital facilities and alerts in re- 
lation to handling theoretical caseloads have all been mapped out, and 
although I do not know to what extent they have laid plans in New 
York, I do know that, in my district a great deal of planning and a 
great deal of actual test work has been done in cooperation with the 
food problem, the transportation problem, and things of that sort. 
So, certainly, to the extent to which ideas could be put into motion, 
in preparation for an emergency, to that extent was it done. 

Mr. Anrvuso. There isn’t any question about the fact that something 
has been done. I mean I have never questioned that. As a matter of 
fact, I have congratulated these various agencies on what they have 
done. I will state asa positive fact, and I do not think that any agency 
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will contradict me, that in case of any danger, if you had a short warn- 
ing—and that is all you will get—you could not move out more than 
25 percent of a city’s population. I do not think you could move out 
25 percent. That 75 percent is strictly vulnerable. 

I must say that that situation exists in other vulnerable areas. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to ask Mr. Morse one question. In rela- 
tion to your work in this field, in this area of adequate food supplies to 
meet these emergencies, how much consideration has been given as to 
growing crops? 

Mr. Morsr. That is part of our responsibility. Like these other 
matters, it is under constant study and constant consideration. In 
that connection, we have found the alert practices helpful to us in 
that they have tended to point up some of the things that we ought to 
consider in our continuing work on such defense needs as the preven- 
tion of disease, pests, and soon. Such work is part of our continuing 
responsibility in connection with agriculture and is under constant 
study. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Drxon. I notice on page 9, Mr. Secretary, you said that one 
further alternative to stoc kpiling i is that consumers throughout the 
United States maintain stocks of food in their homes. Do we have bul- 
letins of instructions to consumers about stockpiling food to protect 
it against fallout? Is the Department planning a campaign to popu- 
larize that idea ? 

Mr. Morse. We have underway, or will be carrying out, a study 
to determine the extent to which people in their norm: al practice have 
food in their homes. We need more information on the subject. 

As to the question of what specific information we have, I would 
like to ask Mr. Dice to respond. This would be helpful [referring to 
the leafiet |. 

Mr. Dice. We do not have any specific literature. The Federal 
Defense Administration has circulated literature relating to what 
they refer to as “grandma’s pantry,” which is a program designed to 
encourage the increasing of stocks of food in the homes. That litera- 
ture, to my knowledge, does not include advice with respect to radio- 
active fallout, but it does suggest the types of food and types of pack- 
aging which would be safe even if they were exposed to some fallout. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I think I am safe in stating that, if we do not have 
any such literature, you save the expense of printing such literature, 
because the cost of living today is so high that the people are just 
able to buy the things that they need now. I do not think that they 
are going to do any stockpiling on their own in homes. And, besides, 
they may do it for a short, limited time, and then nothing may occur 
and they w ould relax again. 

I am saying this—and I hope to God that I am right—I do not 
think that we will ever have that danger. I do not think that any 
enemy would dare to attack the U nited States, because it would mean 
total destruction to that country. But there is that danger, and I think 
that we ought to foresee it. And I think that, if you had stockpiling, 
that is, strategic stockpiling in warehouses, as I suggested under- 
ground, you would get assurance to the people. It would not be expen- 
sive because those stocks could be rotated just like the stock in other 
warehouses are today rotated. 
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It would be absolutely no expense except to construct these ware- 
houses. I do not think that we ought to be worried about that. I 
think that the public will go along, this Government will go along 
on a situation that would protect the American people. They are 
doing plenty for foreigners, and I think we certainly ought to take 
care of our own people, at least, give them the assurance that should 
there be such a danger—which I hope will never occur—that this Gov- 
ernment is thinking about them. 

Mr. Drxon. Of course, we have different points of view, governed by 
our past experiences and situations in which we live. That is just 
natural. But I have been reared in a different environment from 
you, where the majority of the people are Mormons, and where every 
orthodox Mormon is supposed to have a 2-year supply of all kinds of 
food on hand. If you would go to all of those homes, you would be 
surprised what you would find. 

Mr. Anruso. I can understand your point of view. It would not 
apply to us. 

Mr. Drxon. Right after World War II, the foods stored in Utah 
proved a blessing to Europe. Secretary Benson was the distributor 
of that food over there. 

I am suggesting information to the homes about keeping supplies 
in the homes that would be impervious to fallout. Much of them are 
doing it anyway, it might be an improvement on what they are al- 
ready doing. 

Mr. Anrvso. I can understand that in view of your explanation why 
it would do some good in the areas that you speak of, but I think- 

Mr. Drxon. It might be worth consideration. 

Mr. Anruso. People in cities will particularly not do it. They 
find it difficult to meet the high cost of living; that is incidentally one 
of the problems of our committee. I doubt very much whether they 
would do anything of the kind, and if they did it, they would do it 
only for a short period of time. When they saw no bombs dropping 
down they would relax, and go back to their old habits. 

Mr. Morse. In connection with this discussion, I think we need to 
come back to the question of where these people will be. If the people 
are caught in the homes, you might have a stockpile some place in the 
area, but there would be a time under the radioactive conditions, where 
the people could not move to the food. So that unless there is some 
supply in the home—and it would need be only a matter of subsistence 
which would carry them for a time, a central depot of food would not 
necessarily take care of these people wherever they might be caught. 

Mr. Anruso. The only system I am thinking of is sort of under- 
ground tunnels and warehousing where people can get to those tunnels 
and get to those warehouses. I do not think the homes would be suffi- 
cient, because as I say, those buildings will be leveled, and there should 
be some means for the people, for example, that cannot get out of the 
city—and I think I am correct in saying that all of the experts—and I 
have heard generals in authority who are experts in transportation say 
that from New York City they doubt very much whether 25 percent 
would be evacuated. That would leave about 10 million people left 
thereas prey. But those people can probably get to tunnels and under- 
ground subways which would lead them to these food supplies. 
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I would not like to have you pass that subject up. I would like to 
have you consider it further. It is only a layman’s point of view. I 
am no expert. I certainly would like to have you and the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of Interior and all other agencies 
look into it. Will you do that? 

Mr. Morss. Thank you; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anruso. I suppose, Mr. Morse, when you consider that, that 
question of rotation would be something that could be worked out; 
isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; the renewal of supplies would be an important part 
of the development of any stockpiling program. Thi it 1S one reason 
why we have interjected the idea of working with the people who 
normally handle foods and store and process them—considering that 
as an alternate. 

Mr. Anruso. I have about finished. I want to leave this last 
thought, that I would certainly ask your committee to continue its 
as a matter of fact I believe that members of this committee 
would be glad to sit on any executive session, to discuss not only prob- 
lems of possible legislation but to inject any ideas that they may have 
in the solution of this problem. I make that as a definite offer so far 
as I myself am concerned. I believe that other members of the com- 
mittee feel the same way. 

I notice in your report that you believe that an overall plan might 
be expensive. There is no question about that, but this is a sort of 
defense protection, and as you know, we are spending billions upon 
billions of dollars for defense protection, and I think that should be 
in that area. Thank you very much, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Morse. I want to stress the appreciation of the Department of 
Agriculture for your concern in this problem, as well as for your inter- 
est in other agricultural matters. We greatly apprec late your very 
active interest in the affairs of agriculture, and that means not only 
production, but otherwise. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I will be a farmer someday. 

Mr. Morsr. Farm products must move into use and you represent 
consumers, 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Morse, as you have stated, the food question has 
been turned over to the Department of Agriculture; is it completely 
turned over to you? By that I mean this: do you all make the de- 
termination of how much food will be necessary in the event of a War, 
to feed our soldiers or is that determination made by the Defense 
Department ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. In carrying out our delegation, as I indicated 
before, we work with and under the guidance of the Civil Defense 
Administration and the Defense Mobilization Board What the re- 
quirements would be in the event of attack, and where these supplies 
would be needed, and when, of course, would come from such board 
agencies as Civil Defense: the Defense Mobilization Board, et cetera. 

Mr. Warts. Then if I follow you, you in the Department of 
Agriculture merely act more or less, in the capacity of an executive 
agent to carry out the high-level policy demands as to the amount 
of food and the other features, nec essary to meet the requirements of 
the military and our civilian population ? 

Mr. Morse. We assume that in the event of an attack we would be 
reeeivin’s requests that certain food was needed in certain areas in 
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certain amounts. Also that we would be advised as to what the De- 
fense Department needed, when and where—the kinds of foods. Part 
of our function would be to help in achieving such supplies. We would 
have a knowledge of where the food is, the normal lines of transporta- 
tion, the way food normally moves. We would be able to respond, we 
would hope, rather promptly with our ability and the ability of the 
agriculture industry to furnish the needed foods. 

Mr. Warts. I suppose in your high-level meetings on matters of this 
kind you have similated some catastrophes 

Mr. Morse. Yes,sir. The “Operations Alert” are oneexample. In 
between them, throughout the year there have been other practice 
exercises. 

Mr. Warts. Then you have been able to determine a method of sup- 
plying of food to cover that situation ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. In these exercises we have attempted to satisfy 
ourselves as to the methods by which we would proceed to get foods 
moved into the positions where needed. Also as to the availability of 
supplies to keep the population going. 

Mr. Warts. Well, as a result of your studies of supplies and trans- 
portion facilities and what could happen, have you made any change 
in where some of our foods are stored, or have you made any recom- 
mendations along that line, or have you stockpiled any foods at all 
anywhere other than the normal holdin;zs of Commodity Credit ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Our effort there has been in connection with the 
foods which we own, the Commodity Credit Corporation stocks, where 
we have reasonable alternate choices. In addition there has been a 
large amount of work with industry. Studies have been made avail- 
able to them calling attention to their vulnerability, and we have made 
suggestions to them, as in this publication, as to how they might reduce 
their vulnerability. 

Mr. Warts. Are you speaking of the food industry / 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Well, have you shifted any of your surplus commodities 
from one elevator, we will say, to another, or from one section of the 
country to another as a result of the studies that have been made in 
connection with a simulated attack ? 

Mr. Morse. Well, we have in some cases; yes, sir. Of course there is 
a continuous movement of stocks toward ports for export or toward 
points of use. As these stocks flow we have taken into consideration 
this matter of vulnerability. We have a policy adopted sometime ago 
in the Commodity Credit Cor poration covering this question of vul- 
nerability and to the extent that is practical w ithout ineurr ing excess 

cost we keep the supplies in a position to be used in the event of an 
attack. 

Mr. Warrs. Do your studies indicate that we have adequate food 
supplies on hand and in storage to take care of most any kind of a 
situation that might develop ? 

Mr. Morse. We do feel that is true. It is one of the great strengths 
of this country that in the event of an attack, our present situation and 
what we foresee in the years ahead, indicate that we would have food 
supplies to take care of our population and to meet defense require- 
ments to a very great extent. 

Mr. Warts. Then you would not think that we need additional stock- 
piles under present conditions ? 
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Mr. Morse. There are certain items in our diet that of course would 
probably be in short supply. In the event of war they tend to develop 
shortages. Sugar isone. We import large amounts of sugar. Coffee 
is another, and there are other items that are imported. 

Mr. Warts. You think there should be some stockpiling of those? 

Mr. Morse. No, I just point them cut. What we consider our 
normal diets and the way we normally live would of course be dis- 
rupted by an attack. But in the event of an attack that is of the 
size and proportion and the destructiveness that is visu: ee) it would 
not be a matter of continuing to have a cantaloup for breakfast and 
salads, and so on, it would be a matter of survival. We could fall 
back on wheat and rice and corn products and our livestock produets, 
our milk and our eggs. We would live well, could live very well, and 
certainly we would surv ive, as we see it now. 

Mr. Warts. If it is the kind of an attack that I have been reading 
about in the paper, we wouldn’t need a tremendous amount of sugar, 
would we? 

Mr, Morse. I suppose those that survive across the country would 
like to have such items, 

Mr. Warrs. In your study did you find that your distribution of the 
food supplies of this country are about as adequate as they should 
be? 

Mr. Morss. I don’t know that you can reach any firm conclusion, 
particularly with the developing information on the question of the 
fallout. You have to weigh the question, would it be better to have 
more of these foods in areas where you feel certain there would be 
heavy fallout or perhaps have them where we have a lot of the stocks 
now—that is scattered out all through the Midwest. Within a day or 
a day and a half we could roll them to any point of need. Of course, 
there would be this question which the chairman raised. That is, 
how soon could you drive a spit. to a heavily contaminated area. On 
such question we are getting more information all the time 

Mr. Warts. Well, if you are stockpiling these extroardinary sup- 
plies of food in places where you are apt to have concentrated attack, 
you would certainly have to afford those supplies adequate protec- 
tion, or they would become unusable. 

Mr. Morsr. Yes. And also there is the problem which came up 
in connection with the chairman’s discussion. cuppa se you have a 
stockpile of food in a heavily contaminated area. Hoy ‘do you get 
people to it, or how do you move the food to th: e people! Maybe we 
can better load rail cars or trucks out in Iowa with wheat or corn that 
is uncontaminated food and roll it to the location of ‘the people, than to 
try to go in a heavily contaminated area to a stockpile and move it. 

Those are the kinds of questions we are Weighing and studying all 
the time. 

Mr. Warrs. Wouldn’t the protection that you gave the people in 
that community set the pattern for the sadieatica) you gave the food 


apes 2 
Mr. Morsr. That ought to be ne inated; yes, sir. 
Mr. Warts. In other words, if you made underground shelters 


available for the people, em it be necessary for you to provide 
the food in those underground shelters for them ? 
Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 
92495—57—pt. 3——7 
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Mr. Warts. Now you would want the same protection thrown 
around the food as you threw around the people, so if there were any 
people there would be food, and if the people were all wiped out there 
wouldn’t be any need of food. 

Mr. Morse. On the matter of shelters, the water supply, as well as 
food would have to be coordinated with any development of shelters. 
And then I think we must come back to the home and the responsibili- 
ties of the individual family in the home, Regardless of the other 
developments, in the congested areas—and again I speak as a layman 
and out of observations only—that for a few days, and until there is 
some deterioration of the fallout, these people may have to go with 
only what they have in their refrigerators and in cans and in the 
nearby grocery stores that they might be able to reach. 

Mr. Warts. Not to dispute the | chairman, but there are very few 
homes where the family could live 3 or 4 days on what is in the house. 
I think maybe in my section of the country we could get by for 2 or 
3 days. 

Mr. Morse. With the waistlines of many of us we could do with a 
lot less food. 

Mr. Warts. That is all. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninos. Referring to what was touched on earlier, do some 
of these foreign countries “have surpluses of these products such as 
we have of our products? I refer to sugar, spices, tea, coffee, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Morse. Well, that I wouldn’t be able to say—Mr. Watts, before 
you leave, I would just like to say that we are t talking about something 
that is a matter of great concern in connection with the Rural Develop- 
ment Program. We are saying that a lot of our industry as it con- 
tinues to expand should be dispersed—and that means our food cand 
essing plants and others—ought to be | dispersed through rural areas. 
Now that doesn’t mean that we must- 

Mr. Jenninos. If you will permit me to interrupt, do you believe 
it should be in small units or large units ? 

Mr. Morse. You are from 

Mr. Jennincs. From the mountain section of Virginia. 

Mr. Morsr. And Mr. Watts from Kentucky. Already we have 
moved some in that direction, but there are people out there that are 
unemployed, and if we can get the industries dispersed—— 

Mr. Jennrinos. By the same token, we can see a movement out by 
the consolidation of the ones that continue to exist and thus becoming 
larger, we may see a few moving in, but at the same time we see con- 
solidation and the small ones going out of business, which is in direct 
defiance of what we are trying to do under this; is it not? 

Mr. Morse. As I say, this matter of dispersing opportunities for 
employment out in rural areas, at the same time has defense implica- 
tions. Although we are concerned about the people that are in target 
areas, it would be helpful if we had more of them employed in dis- 
persed industries. That is a national policy expressed back in 1951. 
It is not a new policy that there should be dispersal as a matter of 
defense. 

Mr. Watts, before you leave I just wanted to interject that, and say 
that it is one of the important considerations that we have in connection 
with the Rural Development Program. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. I want to say that I agree with you—Mr. Secretary, 
I think it is—and I just wondered if we are concentrating enough on 
this national policy that has been announced. I think definitely this 
is a field in the rural development program as well as to the na- 
tional interest, and if we might develop more and place more em- 
phasis on that it will fit right into the pattern which we have been 
discussing today. 

Now, my point in asking about these surpluses in foreign countries— 
and it wasn’t the idea to determine specifically whether they have 
some—but would it not be possible to trade some of our surplus com- 
modities which we are now storing here for some of these commodities 
which we anticipate might be in short supply? I believe it is generally 
agreed by your previous testimony, and by common knowledge, that 
we have an abundance, actually a surplus, of the commodities which we 
grow, the basic—I am not talking about the six basic commodities, I 
am talking about the basic commodities that are necessary for survival. 
But we do have a shortage of these imported commodities. Now, would 
it not be possible for us to maintain a stockpile of sugar and coffee by 
trading some of our own surpluses to countries which have surpluses, 
not in competition with trade, but for the purpose of the foreign coun- 
try having a stockpile just as we would have a stockpile of their sur- 
pluses? Has that avenue been developed ? 

Mr. Morse. I don’t know to what extent that has been considered. 
We would have an area of concern on some items like sugar, for in- 
stance, that whenever you have in storage in this country a surplus, 
as it is commonly considered, it tends to have a market impact. I 
think we would have to look at each item pretty closely from that 
standpoint. 

Mr. Jenninas. I hope that what you are saying there is that by 
having some of these it wouldn’t be more detrimental to the market 
effect that it would be to have some of our own commodities in sur- 
plus. 

Mr. Morsr. Those are questions which would need to weigh—ques- 
tions to which we would want to give very careful consideration. That 
is, would we take a surplus of one commodity which one group of 
farmers has grown and create a stockpile or a surplus in another. We 
have mentioned sugar 

Mr. JenntinGs. Coffee, sugar. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. I don’t know that we have gone very far into 
that possibility. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Well, now, do you not think that in view of your 
testimony here on imported foods that it would be a good idea to go 
into that field and see if there is some possibility—I am thinking that 
we might alleviate a condition—and then going on in your statement I 
notice that you say that many of the foreign governments and in testi- 
mony before our committee previously have indicated that these for- 


eign governments have not—friendly governments—have not stock- 
piled, for the simple reason that they don’t have the cash to buy our 
products. 


Now, if we could make a trade and they could stockpile some of our 
surplus wheat and rice, then we in turn might stockpile some of their 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, and tea; do you not think it is a good idea? 
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Mr. Morse. That, as I say, would certainly bear more study. Not 
belaboring sugar, but the heavy supply of sugar is right off our shore. 
Cuba, of course, is the heavy exporter. We would be glad to take a 
further look. 

Mr. Jennrinos. Referring to that, perhaps we might store that in 
a semiprocessed stage. I think we could get by with brown sugar, 
just using it as an example, rather than a completely refined sugar. 
We might store it in the form of the brown sugar. 

Now, going on further on page 5 about the processing facilities, 
again we store some of our surplus commodities better in a processed 
form than in a raw state? 

Mr. Morse. I will ask Mr. Taylor to prompt me on this—but I 
think that would be particularly true when it came to the more perish- 
able products like milk, for example, where powdered or canned or 
condensed products would be a much more practical approach to 
storage. When it comes to the grains, with the storage facilities that 
we have widely dispersed through the country, I would rather imagine 
that the unprocessed form might be the way to hold them until needed. 

Mr. Jenninos. Just one further question. In our stockpiling in 
foreign countries—I doubt that this would come under your Depart- 
ment completely—but what about the stockpiling for our Defense 
Establishments? Do you consider this to be adequate in the foreign 
countries where we have troops stationed ? 

Mr. Morse. I wouldn’t know, sir; that would be a question that the 
Defense people would have to respond to. 

Mr. Jenntnas. I would imagine that it would. But it is a good 
question, and one that I think we should delve into in this committee. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Thank you very much, Mr. Morse. We certainly ap- 
preciate the way you have testified here. 

Mr. Morsz. Thank you. If there is any further information that 
we can get for the record or for your committee I hope you will let us 
know. 

Mr. Anruso. Before you leave, Mr. Cooley, we have three short wit- 
nesses here that we would like to call before 12 o’clock. I understand 
that you have no prepared statement, Mr. Cooley, but I would like to 
ask you one question. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR COOLEY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE 
OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Anrvuso. You have heard the questions which have been asked 
here this morning. And I suppose that your particular department 
has not come up with a plan on what we are talking about, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Cootry. You say you suppose we have not? 

Mr. Anruso. Have not. 

Mr. Cootry. No finished plan; no. 

Mr. Anruso. You are working on the plan now ? 

Mr. Cootry. We are constantly working on mobilization plans, and 
the readiness plans with varying degrees of emergency, whether it 
might be a Korea or an all-out attack. And these plans have food 
sections in them. But the sections are developed largely by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture. But they are constantly being reviewed for 
gaps and inconsistencies or new developments that may point a way to 
something that hasn’t been considered before. And we are constantly 
finding those situations. 

Mr. Anruso. And you expect to come up with a plan in the near 
future, do you ? 

Mr. Cootey. Well, I wouldn’t say in the near future. I mean to 
say that those are c onstantly being worked over, and all of the agencies 
of the Government that are interested in them are on these commit- 
tees that do this planning. 

Mr. Anruso. And the question of food supply is in the event of emer- 
gencies, you are leaving that entirely to the Department of Agriculture, 
is that it? 

Mr. Cootry. They have the primary responsibility ; yes. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jennings? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Just a question there. When I asked Mr. Morse a 
question about our Defense Establishments, were they adequate, he 
said he did not know, because they did not come under their depart- 
ment. And here, you with the Defense Mobilization, say that that is 
left to Agriculture. Now, just where does this fall. 

Mr. Cootry. Perhaps I didn’t understand your question. You mean 
for the Defense Department’s own use? 

Mr. Jenntnos. For the Defense Establishments where our troops 
are located outside of the continental limits of the United States. 

Mr. Coorry. They would make their plans for that, we don’t plan 
for the military—that is, we plan for the military in this sense, that it 
is part of our responsibility to be sure that the requirements and pro- 
ductive capacity and materials and so forth are available for defense 
needs. 

Mr. JeEnNiNGS. But the exact stockpiled location is left for the De- 
fense Department ? 

Mr. Cootny. Entirely. 

Mr. Jenntnas. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntire. Just one short question. Can I draw the interpreta- 
tion from your remarks that there is no final plan, that it is a constant 
adjustment ? 

Mr. Cootry. It is never finished. 

Mr. McIntire. There is a plan as of today, but it is not consid- 
ered final, because the day after tomorrow there are other factors 
which have e an effect on it; hence, you are not working with a perfect 
plan and it is, instead, a coastal re appraisal of new techniques ? 

Mr. Cootry. It is a constant reevaluation of enemy capabilities and 
of our capabilities and there is just a myriad of considerations that 
come into all planning, all mobilization planning. 

Mr. McIntire. But is it to be presumed that as of the given moment 
there is a plan? 

Mr. Cooter. There is a plan—we have what we call plan D minus 
and plan C. Plan C covers the situation of peripheral war where our 
troops might be engaged, but does not involve an attack on the United 
States. And our plan D minus is a plan that covers every aspect of 
what our actions and operations should be in case the thing comes this 
afternoon. Now, that is being constantly revised. Of course, it is all 
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classified information, and it is being constantly revised and worked 
on. That is one of our main responsibilities. You have heard, I am 
sure, of Operation Alert. Operation Alert, we have each year, and 
one purpose of it is to test these plans, And we design problems that 
are not capriciously designed, but they are to cause a decision on things 
that we know will come up in case of an emergency. And so we have 
not only the benefits of testing in Operation Alert, but we have the 
benefit of coming to decisions that we haven’t perhaps come to grips 
with previously. But we are constantly working—and our main thing 
is to revise these plans, bring them—keep them—take account of new 
developments and new situations, and so forth 

Mr. Anruso. I think, Mr. Cooley, that you would agree with Mr. 
Morse and the other witnesses that the plan that you do have, which 
is a temporary plan, and you are constantly revising it, would certainly 
not answer the questions—rather supply answers to the questions 
which I raised here this morning. 

Mr. Coorry. No. 

Mr. Anruso. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooley. 

Now, Miss Gaumer. 





STATEMENT OF MOLLIE GAUMER, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Anruso. Miss Gaumer’s statement, I am sure, will only take a 
few minutes. And then we will hear Mr. Johnson. 

Miss Gaumer, you are attached to the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior; is that correct ? 

Miss Gaumer. Yes sir. The Assistant Secretary for Public Land 
Management. 

Mr. Anruso. We would be pleased to have any statement you would 
care to make. 

Miss Gaumer. Do you want me to read the statement that I have 
given to you? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes,I would. Itisa very short statement. 

Miss Gaumer. I am a member of the task force of the Interagency 
Committee on Emergency Food Stockpiles, with particular interest in 
determining the needs for stockpiling in the United States Territories 
and possessions, 

Last year a survey was made on paper on each of our Territories 
and possessions and their need for food products and storage require- 
ments. The result of the survey is contained in the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the Congress in January 1957 pursuant to 
the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Little more can be added at this time, inasmuch as it appears that 
the question of food stockpiling in these areas deserves further ex- 
ploration and consideration. 

However, it is requested that the attached copy of a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of Defense from the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior be made a part of the record of these hearings, in order to cor- 
rect any misunderstanding of self-sufficiency in terms of food produc- 
tion in our Territories and possessions. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES 2. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Reference is made to Department of Defense statement 
on need for stockpiling food within the United States and abroad for future 
emergencies, dated June 3, 1957, as submitted to the Special Consumers Study 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, and 
presented during hearings on this subject this morning, which includes the 
following statement on page 3, paragraph 3. 

“Dependence on food imports into United States Territories and possessions 
varies from one extreme in Alaska, where nearly all foods except fish and some 
perishables are imported, to some of the smaller islands which are nearly self- 
sufficient in terms of food production.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

Due to varying climatic and soil conditions in the Tropics, and, in the case 
of Alaska because of inability to preserve food between harvest seasons, where 
nearly all food except fish and some perishables are imported, to the other 
extreme in Hawaii where only about one-half of the food is imported, it is 
recommended that the above-quoted paragraph be corrected to delete the refer- 
ence to “self-sufficient.” 

Percentagewise, the following figures represent food importations from the 
United States to the Territories and possessions. 





Percent Percent 

American Samoa and trust terri- 
I iE Nata el i clei 80 a a ‘aici <ghnantediieaele 120 
i UR aR aes Serie 90 
SE ae a ne ne ee er eee See ees 50 





130 percent from nearby areas. 


Please be advised that a copy of this letter is being handed to the chairman 
of the Special Consumers Study Subcommittee, with the request that it be made 
a part of the record of these hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
FrReD G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

Miss Gaumer. Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, you remember in the 
report from the Defense Department—I think it is on page 3, para- 
graph 38—it is stated that “dependence on food imports into the United 
States Territories and possessions varies from one extreme in Alaska, 
where nearly all foods except fish and some perishables are imported, 
to some of the smaller islands which are nearly self-sufficient in terms 
of food production.” I am sorry, but none of our islands are self- 
sufficient. 

Mr. Anruso. I am glad to have you make that statement. And as 
a matter of fact, I am going to incorporate into the record this ex- 
planation which you make here. 

(The explanation referred to is as follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1957. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Mollie A. Gaumer, a member of the staff of the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Land Management of the Department of Interior. I am 
the member of the task force of the Interagency Committee on Emergency Food 
Stockpiles, with particular interest in determining the need for stockpiling in 
the United States Territories and possessions. 

Last year a survey was made on paper of each of our Territories and posses- 
sions and their needs for food products and storage requirements. The result 
of the survey is contained in the report of the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
Congress in January 1957 pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
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Little more can be added at this time, inasmuch as it appears that the ques- 
tion of food stockpiling in these areas deserves further exploration and consid- 
eration. 

However, it is requested that the attached copy of letter addressed to the 
Secretary of Defense from the Assistant Secretary of the Interior be made a part 
of the record of these hearings in order to correct any misunderstanding of self- 
sufficiency in terms of food production in our Territories and possessions. 

Thank you. 

M. A. GAUMER. 


Mr. Anruso. And in that you specifically state: 


Percentagewise, the following figures represent food importations from the 
United States to the Territories and possessions. 

Miss Gaumer. Yes sir. 

Mr. Anruso (reading) : 

Alaska, 80 percent; Guam, 90 percent; Hawaii, 50 percent; American Samoa 
and trust territories, 20 percent; Virgin Islands, 90 percent, and Puerto Rico, 
50 percent. 

Miss Gaumer. Yes sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. I think that is a very good statement, and we certainly 
want to receive the benefit of it. 

Miss Gaumer. Thank you. 

Mr. Anrvuso. So, according to your testimony here, it is the view 
of the Department of the Interior that, certainly, there is an abso- 
lute necessity for stockpiling in our Territories because ,in the event 
of a war, because of the large dependence upon ocean traffic, they 
would be denied these very foodstuffs they need to survive; is that 
correct ? 

Miss Gaumer. That is correct. 

Mr. Anrvuso. We appreciate that. Thank you very much, Miss 
Gaumer for your valuable contribution. 

Miss Gaumer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anruso. Now we will hear from Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF R. JOHNSON, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I have a 7-page, double-spaced state- 
ment. 

Mr. Anruso. You have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, I do, but only one copy. 

Mr. Anruso. I might say this, Mr. Johnson: You have appeared 
before this committee, and I know that you are usually very brief, 
and that you get right down to the meat of the subject. So, would 
you make your statement and let us ask you a few questions? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I think I can stay very closely to my 
notes and still be terse and to the point with respect to the subject 
of the committee hearing. 

On behalf of James G. Patton, president of the National Farmers 
Union, and the 750,000 voting members of the organization, I would 
like to thank the subcommittee for the attention it is giving to food 
stockpiling in the United States and in friendly countries. We 
appreciate the opportunity to present our views. 

As we understand the situation, the failure to take action to stock- 
pile food in the United States in a planned and orderly manner could 
result in needless loss of life in the event of nuclear warfare on the 
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North American Continent. This cold, hard fact has been glossed 
over in a report of the Department of Agriculture, which seems to 
have been conceived at the outset out of a negative attitude toward 
stockpiling. This report does state that— 

In the case of food processing and distributing facilities, some categories are 
likely to suffer substantial damage. 

Little attention, however, is given in the report to the wholesale migra- 
tion from cities that is likely to take place even with only limited 
destruction from nuclear attack. 

We are all familiar with the expression “Food will win the war 
and write the peace.” ‘This was voiced many times during and after 
World War II by officials of our Government and others. Now, we 
are not in a hot war. However, we are in a world struggle, cold 
though it may be at the time, to preserve the freedoms we enjoy under 
our Constitution and Bill of Rights, both for ourselves and our allies. 
The use of food in ways that will aid both the citizens of the United 
States and our allies in friendly countries is just as important as the 
proper distribution and use of military hardware. In this connee- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, we have supported that part of the mutual 
security program which provides military hardware for our allies. 

Our policy with respect to food may well determine whether we, 
in fact, will become involved in another hot war. The very fact, for 
example, that we act with little enough intelligence to refer to our 
food and fiber abundance as burdensome surplus has caused under- 
developed nations, long denied enough food and fiber to feed and 
clothe their citizens adequately, to look at us in wonderment and dis- 
may. 

The Government of the United States provides for the Military 
Establishment needed to protect the civilian population. No one 
questions this action of our Government in the interest of its citizens. 
The development of nuclear weapons, and the aircraft and missiles 
to deliver them anywhere in the world, has injected a new set of 
factors which must be considered in formulating future actions of our 
Government in protecting the civilian population. 

The interest of the National Farmers Union in domestic stockpiling 
of food and fiber is not new. We have favored this prudent use of 
our abundant food and fibers since before World War II when food 
was looked upon as one of the greatest resources of the military 
strength. Our president, Mr. Patton, stated recently that a “billion 
dollars of food and fiber stock should be used immediately as an 
essential part of the Nation’s civil defense system.” Instead of com- 
plaining about our burdensome surpluses, we should use them as the 
valuable reserves they are by storing them on the perimeters of our 
towns and cities. Food, fiber, and water, strategically stored, could 
be our greatest asset in the event of nuclear war. 

Evacuation of people is still the official procedure for meeting 
the emergency of nuclear attack. If evacuation is to be more than 
just panicky scattering, as the chickens in the barnyard when a hawk’s 
shadow falls upon the ground, there must be planned sources of food 
and fiber stored ahead of time for use in meeting such an emergency. 
The new survival plan unfolded in the Evening Star of yesterday, 
June 12, ina byline story by Grace Basset, places greater responsibility 
upon the Federal Government with respect to the evacuation of Wash- 

92495—57—pt. 3——8 
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ington, D. C. The article refers to the need for air-raid-warning 
system, the salary of an area-defense directive, organized shipments 
of medicine in critically short supply, and matched funds for the 
District and two neighboring States participating to reimburse sup- 
plies of food and clothing to escapees. Apparently, the Beers study 
of a Washington area survival plan has not foreseen the need for 
food other than that which will be in the area at the time of evacua- 
tion or that which may be transported into the area. The study fore- 
sees only the need for money. 

Mr. ieteeen we do not present ourselves as experts in the de- 
velopment of survival plans. But even an armchair strategist knows 
the food supply of the Washington area is in the city itself, and that 
the immediate demand of the limited food available normally in the 
surrounding area would result in rampant inflation and black markets. 
If Washington was the only city in the east to evacuate, foods could 
be moved into the area from close adjacent food distribution centers. 
However, the evacuation of Washington, the nerve center of the coun- 
try, will doubtless result in the evacuation of the other major eastern 
cities, including New York, Mr. Chairman. 

This migration would result in needless loss of life, if not the 
paralysis of the eastern part of the country, due to wholesale food 
shortage and even starvation. 

The food flow now is such that our food stocks ready for human 
consumption are mostly stored in our large cities. Raw foods move 
into the cities and out again after processing. And with due respect 
to the comments of Under Secretary True D. Morse, Mr. Chairman, 
there has been very little progress toward the dispersal of food proc- 
essing plants. I certainly hope that more can be done in this diree- 
tion in the future. 

More and more farmers specializing in some particular phase of 
agricultural production, are buying their food requirements from 
stocks that have been processed and stored in the cities. Except for 
a few areas, the “farm smokehouse” is but a symbol of the past. 

Radioactive fallout creates a special problem with respect to evac- 
uation, Traveling with the wind, this dust of fine particles in the air 
can move in any direction. Our best weather science isn’t capable of 
predicting exactly where it will drift to earth. For example, sup- 
pose that a fallout from a nuclear explosion over Denver should 
render north Colorado and southern Wyoming dangerous to life 
for the time being, and the people there would have to leave south- 
ward or in some other direction. 

The solution of the problem of evacuation in any or many directions 
out of the cities, or rural areas, for that matter, because of the fallout 
problem, is the prompt establishment before any emergency of caches 
of food, fiber, and water, in many places near metropolitan areas. 

A minimum supply outside of a city should consist of many thou- 
sand bushels of conceivably just raw wheat, which can be used either 
‘parboiled or raw, several hundred thousand cans of such prepared 
foods as canned meats, pork and beans, condensed milk, whole milk 
solids, and other items such as clothing and blankets. The possi- 
bility of evacuation during the winter, we feel, makes imperative 
stockpiling of extra clothing and blankets. Uncontaminated water, of 
course, is a must. And as yet, as far as we know, Mr. Chairman, no 
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provision has been made for having it available outside even the large 
cities. 

Based on current prices of canned meat, milk products and 
processed wheat, it would cost a billion dollars to feed 140 million 
United States citizens for 1 week in the event of an emergency. But 
the cost is vastly minimized when consideration is given to the food on 
hand which the administration has not yet been able to put to prudent 
use. 

The setting up of a national food and fiber stockpile requires care- 
ful planning and deserves cooperative action by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of Interior, and the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. I don’t know whether that takes in all the mem- 
bers of the National Security Council, but I should think that the 
National Security Council has a great deal of interest in this matter. 
We should not continue to pursue the course under which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is looked to by the other agencies for an emer- 
gency food supply, because under this course nothing has been accom- 
plished as far as we in the National Farmers Union have been able 
to determine. And I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I agree with 
you that it isn’t fair to look to the Department of Agriculture to do 
the complete job that is needed. 

Just as there are problems to be solved in the establishment of a na- 
tional food and fiber stockpile, there are problems to be solved with 
respect to the stockpiling of food in friendly countries. But these 
problems are not of such magnitude that they cannot be solved by in- 
telligent action on the part of free and democratic nations. The 
National Farmers Union supports a multilateral approach to the 
establishment of food and fiber reserves in friendly countries, because 
we believe in the final analysis bilateral negotiations nearly always 
involve third and fourth countries whose interest in food and fiber 
transactions require their participation and cooperation. Thus the 
deals consummated actually become multilateral. 

Congressman McIntire yesterday in his questioning of the State 
Department witness was making a good case, it seemed to me, for the 
establishment of a World Food and Fiber Board as the coordinating 
body of the needed International Executive Agency whose function 
would be the implementation of the programs outlined in the FAO 
report. He referred to the rotating of food stocks stored in other 
countries. We submit that the possible movement of rotated stocks 
into other countries other than where stored makes necessary some 
kind of multilateral organization such as a World Food and Fiber 
Board. 

In the absence of some type of international organization to assist 
with the administrative problems attendent to country stockpiling, 
then we have to organize some type of multilateral international ma- 
chinery, even if only informally, if the stocks are rotated out of the 
country in which they are stored for use in another country. It would 
save a lot of time if we had some kind of international body such as 
a World Food and Fiber Board already established and ready to 
function when needed. 

National Farmers Union has recognized and resisted the move- 
ment during the last 4 years away from broader international coop- 
eration among peoples of the nontotalitarian nations. We see the 
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causes of armed conflict greatly reduced by the development of closer 
working relationships between free and democratic nations. Under 
the mutual security programs we have shared our arms and food— 
our food actually to a more limited extent than arms—and we should 
like to see food stockpiled for emergency use for civilians in friendly 
countries. We believe it is prudent to use our abundant food stocks, 
not to mention the favorable reaction we should get from the stand- 
point of better relations with our allies. 

Food to be useful in times of emergency must be ready and acces- 
sible. This is of even greater importance in overseas locations, due 
to the high loss factor in shipping during periods of conflict. For 
this reason alone it seems prudent to begin negotiations and actions 
required to establish overseas stockpiles of food and fiber. As an 
organization sincere in the work for which we were established 
55 years ago, we, of course, would like to reduce food stocks that have 
been permitted to pile up during recent years. However, I believe 
that the record should clearly show that our mtembership looks upon 
the use of food and fiber in the matter under discussion completely 
aside from the consideration of so-called surplus disposal. We pre- 
fer to refer to stockpiling as a prudent use of abundant food and fiber. 

We urge, Mr. Chairman, that this subcommittee continue to fully 
explore the utilization of our food and fiber stocks, and to prepare 
legislation required to carry out the programs you have under con- 
sideration. 

We think you have already rendered a great service by directing 

ublic attention to the stockpiling of food within the bounds of the 
United States and in friendly countries. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Johnson, we certainly appreciate your testimony 
this morning. 

And as I gather from what you have said, without adequate stock- 
piling for emergency we would not only lose lives as a direct result 
of the attack, but we would lose lives that would be lost because of 
inadequate plans for taking care of the survivors, is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anrvuso. Now, we would appreciate receiving from you any 
recommendations that you might have as to possible legislation. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, as I said in our statement, Mr. Chairman, we 
are not experts in this area, but we do know that we do have many peo- 
ple in the departments I have mentioned that are expert in this area. 

Mr. Anrvso. If you have any suggestions, Mr. Johnson, we would 
be glad to have you submit them to us. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. McIntime. Mr. Johnson, I would like to mention that in my col- 
loquy with the representative of the State Department, I was inter- 
ested in bringing out the fact that within the framework of general 
policy of stockpiling there was the problem of rotating these stocks 
without upsetting the economy. 

Mr. Jounson. That is a real problem. 

Mr. McIntire. One other question I would like to ask is this. Do 
I draw from your statement that it is the thought of the people that 
you represent that this matter of food stockpiling and the investment 
that the public might make in it should be interpreted somewhat in the 
same sense as an investment in arms. Do you think that there is a 
different obligation in the use of public money in relation to food 
stockpiling than there is with relation to the expenditure for arms? 
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Now, the point I’m making is that it does seem to me that the 
thinking with regard to this problem of rotation and the preserva- 
tion of food and its ultimate use, even out of a stockpile, is somewhat 
different than our general philosophy with relation to arms. Now, 
it strikes me that a anni part of this problem is involved in a 
public policy as to how to rotate, and the obligation to rotate without 
loss of material value. However, that consideration is not basically 
a problem as we look upon our whole defense mission. We recognize 
and take it for granted that a certain amount of public investment 
in equipment becomes almost immediately obsolete and without value. 
Do I draw correctly from your statement that you think that there 
is a public obligation involved in our investment in the stockpiling 
of food? 

Mr. JoHnson. Congressman McIntire, I don’t think that we should 
look upon food in the same manner as military hardware insofar as 
stockpiling in friendly countries is concerned. I think we have an 
obligation to move this food through rotation out into some kind 
of use, if it is at all possible. However, this would be a fairly difficult 
thing to do. I think we all recognize that it is conceivable that we 
would have some losses. But in the case of military hardware, we 
have a complete loss. And we might as well carry this obsolete mili- 
tary hardware out and dump it into the ocean for all the good it is 
after a certain period of time. 

Mr. McIntire. You don’t feel that the policy in relation to food 
should go that far. 

Mr. Jounson. I am inclined to think on food we ought to set u 
tolerances to allow for losses of food in the stockpile. I do think 
that the type of multilateral agency such as the World Food and 
Fiber Board, with participation by a number of countries, could 
come nearer to taking this food out of stockpiles through rotation 
and then finding a use for it somewhere in friendly countries that 
would not interfere with normal channels of trade. 

Mr. McIntire. And you would apply that also to domestic stock- 
piles? 

Mr. JoHnson. Well, in the case of domestic stockpiles it seems to 
me that it is just a matter of keeping it in storage and out of con- 
sumption longer than we would otherwise allow it to remain in stor- 
age. Of course, consideration has to be given to location. And I am 
not quite sure at all that I agree that food processors themselves can 
do this complete job because of the fact that they are not strategically 
located. If they were strategically located, then I think this would 
be an excellent way to approach the domestic stockpile. 

Mr. ANFUvsO. Thank you again, Mr. Johnson. 

(The following additional data was submitted to the subecom- 
mittee :) 


Summary of budget requests and congressional action, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration 


Requested | Approved Requested | Approved 














PE cecibeckommret .---| $403, 000,000 | $33, 581,000 || 1955... __-- =" : $85, 750,000 | $49, 325,000 
OE A csicinikeneweeekamaanl ee 75, 310,000 || 1956_--.---- ; 75, 350,000 | 68, 675, 000 
1953. ......-----e«------| 600,000,000 | 43,000,000 |} 1967. .....-... -| 123, 200,000 |, 93,560,000 
ee 125, 200,000 | 46, 525,000 |} 1958_--..-- . 130, 000,000 | 39,300, 000 
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LocaTIon of CCC Srooxs or Foop 


Following are tables showing the location of CCC stocks of food and feed 
grains and dairy products as of March 31, 1957. Stocks of other foods in CCC 
inventories are too small to be of significance in planning emergency food 
stockpiles. 

Stocks located at bin sites are grains stored in CCC owned steel bins in 
rural areas. 

Terminal elevators for the most part are located in heavily populated, critica] 
target areas. 

Stocks located in subterminal elevators, country elevators, and warehouses are 
largely outside the heaviest populated area, but may not be in a position to be 
utilized by evacuees from large urban centers. 


Wheat: C0C-owned stocks (including stocks sold but not delivered), Mar. 31, 
1957, by position 


[Thousand bushels] 















































ie 
Terminal country | Maritime | 
State Bin sites elevators ! elevators, fleet Total 
warehouses, | 
and other 
elevators? | | 
— _ | — -_ ie 

DT cchndinndedtanewtighnennantlgadnastiremant : Be Gteentaenen p Cente ae 283 
NUR eo fab hbo dak bbid ie we ctdeenaney ees tae. eer 470 
ET nti iinet mnaankadies uate lid iastha ghia lena 5, 697 1, 749 | 15, 312 | 22, 758 
TED carDeenncketosadnawae swath a Pei 18 27 |_..- | 45 
TE DER non ian papper cepacninnineweys sos 331 | Daihen Feu 359 
SL raleticwubsnseiesepoysestonay ®) Sevier sinha mig eee 65 
EN, dich niedtitin cb daidewlpbead Like cink beta tdekn = cables 293 | $8 :f: 5... | 326 
hE a tien nde hinetinthnhnin 136 2, 370 |... 2, 506 
OURS 2S . LM EA ence ddan dd bebtelonaibades Leeaabhcn dc deb akwh 23 | } 23 
NN Se ond at heeehnendepene db ecornnhenne 15, 613 915 |.- | 16, 528 
it ak a oon raat 784 47, 593 2, 206 | 50, 583 
) ares Se watt acpelad $cmmak 942 206 | 1, 148 
ie ie a nn tla siipeinneinia 11, 620 | 6, 813 18, 433 
North Dakota.....__.....-.....-.-.- et. coll 7,999 |___- 12, 519 
NS ee ae ee I Lick nant 6, 891 | 13, 756 
i rcsc<tiedosrecige cn 4, 034 25, 132 47,771 | } 76, 93 
) or eae ees 17, 002 82, 143 138, 429 | 237, 574 
a a eat oi ala ain biel 1, 789 ; ania 1, 789 
EGO: Soke den ELIE 3 225 | 7) 21, 952 | 22, 184 
Rieitieeiee et cal i Ta i 37 
ye EL Ee Le eS a ee “s | 92 |_. . 92 
NEES ey ae ae eee oe SUE cake mesa | 350 |. eee aa 350 
OS PEE kiie Keene’ 98 350 kee 148 
eR ERA GER EY PS | SE eee SS | 10 451 | cel 461 
dh taaheeEnernnncuiennisBebenleet~<banaielacliontcet=ten- 4 al { 
p SRE ee a ed ee Peed todeeen bh ecese 3 447 --| 447 
DING so ec 6nccg ten tenn 0 kks seb] 46- cps snweass I destgeed . 3, 206 |....-- a 3, 206 
aR in eal rtenes tracers Spears 30, 847 42, 328 73,175 
PS . Katt oo a tdlshodsulde die Sees U3). 22th o 14, 698 53, 431 | | 68, 129 
RG Niet licensees I enki 5, 533 7, 968 
DUOMO eo eetssck te ILE I! Ee |--- oie LBL Sete Ua 1,913 
ENON Bastiat dg- kis sents Addn ob dacones't |. ; ’ 752 |.... poll 752 
ene it a a rete 2, 298 | 742 17, 192 | me 20, 232 
eee ene bk i ioe dh hs eke bil eoins. 2] 3,105 |___- Binal 3, 105 
i titeenstioveetendheianienndiaapbieensannil | | 0 | 0 
WGN oa ALO 2 sa cac ste 787 | 192 }_. AVE 979 
ROS a ee ee ee) eee a |--- i . Lealen ienieam : DRY.... 4 57 
iia iannisstin cane diaciadt neem pedaneminenatctemandeares 14, 940 10, 668 | 8, 832 | 34, 440 
ean O58 -| 11, 567 | 5, 502 18, 346 | 35, 415 
I Feit dita cebinndnwtinns a ais 289 ee tau ian all 721 
Minneapolis area in transit__- soos fposeo nated Toke tou ; | 582 
Chicago area in transit... __- de dcullign as ial Z x | ; 4, 036 
Dallas area in transit.__....-....-..- otis ean teks vena si | ; a ; 7, 359 
Portland area in transit.______-______ = Lea ; 3 oi 2) 673 
Kansas City area in transit.._.......}....2...-..-- Ab Gujstch Ss 12, 489 
United States total.........._- 37, 938 266, 328 | 361, 509 | 64, 442 | 757, 3h 





1 As per list of elevators in exhibit 1: Instruction 639 (Grain)—1. 
2 “Other elevators,’ elevators not included in exhibit 1 and col. 3 above, 
3 Less than 500 bushels. 


Source: Grain Division, CSS, Agriculture, Washington. Apr. 19, 1957. 
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Corn: CCC-owned stocks (including stocks sold but not delivered), Mar. 31, 
1957, by position * 


[Thousand bushels] 


Subterminal 
elevators, | 
| Terminal country 
State | Binsites | elevators ? elevators, | Total 


warehouses, | 
| and other 








elevators? + 

I ethene tr caret ste a avccpeswoeuwesbubebeuiey tail GEG h scvirewvin vc 816 
Massachusetts_ - .__- Sa Jacckuuee Sweawesbour ae 27 
a <eukitnwe stuukVewendelcene bas . 2, 592 4, 491 , 083 
DEMON cei Lact ccscbensows caw 19 | 1, 087 (4) | 1, 106 
Pennsylvania_ --__- ee. ae : pals tbadaciat , ama aoe 1, 361 727 | 2, 088 
Gham rinwtidcuacacea ee _ iste clits 8, 252 3, 819 9, 849 21, 920 
Indiana. -........ Sai kieaawale ; kicresitale wale 22, 065 3, 203 13, 557 38, 825 
De ot ne nn ccaaicaminlatiel annual 104, 536 8, 798 | 47, 223 160, 557 
I ens 2 Lies c nen okanabscamenenent > See lesksasas 2, 143 9, 869 
et ee en. odcinek obmeadeeman 6, 377 1,310 1,7 9, 481 
ee = Pt cwaowmnie eas 56, 639 6, 564 21, 959 85, 162 
ee tena aneist airs 1 Oa 5s whaedaitauds 201, 382 7, 996 97, 017 306, 395 
S42 oe Sn one Soe : = Se stil 16, 984 3, 827 4,017 24, 828 
eee PPOBOEe.:.......-cescen St acaaedete ame : BOO Nntacnae . 115 1, 670 
Soutn Dekow.............. ei 38, 302 9, 341 47, 643 
Nebraska... wees pcatibiesee » ebaatidatalabache 55, 336 4, 166 46, 324 105, 826 
ele ciara iiinmeiaa hb nlsn wa dan acl ouledinm eee 7, 290 2, 602 2, 302 | 12, 194 
IT ona a's cana thine nn nies Seth ccacnucleoindeuweniee 1, 039 bidiads 1, 039 
Virginia....__- eas hi étennte ddan 46 35 81 
Kentucky--...- Shaina eed : ireswted eww emnen 421 315 736 
Tennessee... .....- dau cantetuheeweaedadd iereenreueane 77 83 | 160 
I a oo Sooo me ee . = ccm be hagetiiaiada Rinne Sidteeinmuiencad 38 | 38 
Ce Ene. nu enisn ee catia te wie eaaaeee 6 184 7 197 
ene an aia SSbtpehnnacae@hebatapeddiredtad thane upnanduneguie 7 25 
rR .. oacaeues scan Wide thks bun oie paciheatatatiahdedied 838 14 852 
SE abd oe snieseaniiach dptincoaances ddldaawdaddaaeteeemearaiet BE: to cntancauntion 853 
0 Sa ss enn mw cidddaamaaada * eee oniel 955 368 1, 323 
Chicago area in transit 5____- salen aaa i lardeusteaes caine perused ioe tedibadi ane 14, 442 
Minneapolis area in transit 5_ _ - nae JvtvnidmnbGerconwdinndl ice SR ae 5, 491 
EE EB io nan ca wins udddddaccewallmebeluawentwenstebmiomswnkwenen Lanes ane eee | 256 
Portland area in transit 5__...__- cata a did ta amma tapers wana eiieh awaiting 128 
Kansas City area in transit §. ................-....- cls anaencreasiatnmandariiedss mae aor 5, 928 

Unipee Wemees COCR. fos. inn cnc cccdndiSwiiecccus 526, 469 52, 606 261, 719 | $67, 039 


1 To correct table dated Apr. 18, 1957, for error in reporting 2,239,000 bushels of corn stocks in Montana. 
These stocks in Sioux City, Iowa, should have been included in the Iowa stocks. 
2 As per list of elevators in exhibit 1: Instruction 639 (Grain)-1. 
3 “*Other elevators,’”’ elevators not included in exhibit 1 and col. 3 above. 
‘Under 500 bushels, 
§ Moved from official weight points and has not been unloaded or sold. 


Source: Grain Division CSS, Agriculture, Washington, Apr. 23, 1957 
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Oats: CCC-owned stocks (including CCC stocks sold but not delivered), Mar. 31, 
1957, by position 


State 


Maine ‘ 
Massachusetts. - ..-- 
New York-.---- ic 
New Jersey - - - 
Pennsylvania 

Ohio- 
Indiana wiied 
eae eee 
Michigan 
Wisconsin... 
Minnesota - - 
Towa. -. 
Missouri - Ake Rsdiiemtien 
North Dakota 

South Dakota-- 
Maryland i 

North Carolina 

South Carolina. -_- 
Georgia--. 

Florida 

Alabama. 
Mississippi- 
Arkansas... 

Texas 

Montana 
Washington. 

Oregon_- 


Minneapolis area in transit * 
Chicago area in transit *_._. 


Dallas area in transit 3 
Portland area in transit ° 


Kansas City area in transit °. Bae 


United States total 


1 As per list of elevators in Exhibit 1: Instruction 639 (grain)-1. 


(Thousand bushels} 


Bin sites 





667 


1, 304 


” 


ad 


2, 551 


Terminal 
elevators ! 


Subterminal 
elevators, 
country 
elevators, 

| warehouses, 
and other 

| elevators 2 


15 


939 


41 | 


a9 | 


24 | 


, 646 
, 216 


os 


26 


270 


2 “Other elevators,” elevators not included in exhibit 1 and col. 3 above. 
8 Moved from official weight points and has not been unloaded or sold. 


Source: Grain Division, CSS, Agriculture, Washington. 
, , 


Apr. 19, 1957. 





no 


~ 


Total 
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Barley: CCO-owned stocks (including stocks sold but not delivered), Mar. $1, 
1957, by position 


{Thousand bushels] 


Subterminal | 
elevators, | 

| | Terminal | country 

State Bin sites | elevators! elevators, Total 

| warehouses, | 

| | and other 

elevators 2 





Now Werle) uish.22 1s & 1, 926 | 157 | 2, 083 
New Jersey. .------ ; esty 2 } 348 348 
Pennsylvania. = ‘ : dali bodl 14 132 146 
Ohio ; pe = 94 | 94 
Indiana ios : ee 968 | 968 
Illinois = ; 3 | 
Wisconsin... 6 Bric 10, 759 10, 759 
Minnesota. - 137 , 304 205 | 5, 646 
Iowa 121 121 
Missouri . | 7 (3) | 7 
North Dakota--- ‘ 96 | 1, 047 | 1, 143 
South Dakota. 25 | 188 213 
Nebraska. | 86 86 
Kansas-.-_. 211 | ] 1 213 
Maryland-.- 384 384 
North Carolina ; | 3 | 3 
South Carolina 2 2 
Georgia 5 | 5 
Mississippi 5 | 5 
Arkansas 179 | 179 
Oklahoma 6 6 
Texas 2, 224 | 2, 224 
Montana 456 | 1,054 | 1, 510 
Idaho 5 | 5 
Arizona 0 | 0 
Utah 0 1 |} 1 
Nevada 0 
Washington 586 6 592 
Oregon.. : 1, 655 472 | 2, 127 
California : 14 469 | 513 
Minneapolis area in transit ‘ 1, 861 
Chicago area in transit 4_- : ad 2, 066 
Dallas area in transit 4 7 ; ” 302 
Portland area in transit ¢. | 357 
Kansas City area in transit ‘ i Di . 0 
Total = : “chan 925 20, 680 7,778 33, 969 


As per list of elevators in exhibit 1: Instruction 639 (Grain)-1. 
2 “Other elevators,”’ elevators not included in exhibit 1 and col. 3 above. 
’ Less than 500 bushels. 
4 Moved from official weight points and has not been unloaded or sold. 


Source: Grain Division, CSS, Agriculture, Washington. Apr. 18, 1957. 
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Rye: C0CC-owned stocks (including stocks sold but not delivered), Apr. 1, 1957, 


by position 


(Thousand bushels) 


State Bin sites 


New York.._.. a 
New Jersey. . si 
Pennsylvania - - 5 

Illinois. ........ it 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota .. 

Missouri. . ; bai i 
North Dakota 4 sd | (8) 
South Dakota___--- . oon (3) 
Nebraska. ... i i 7 | (3) 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Georgia 
Texas : 
Idaho eb ammes 
Utah 
Washington 
Oregon us xo ses 
California... opunea | 
Minneapolis area in transit 4 ___- | 
Chicago area in transit 4... 

Dallas area in transit 4. .....- pat é : ‘ 
Portland area in transit 4. ___- se anal 
Kansas City area in transit 4....- 


a 
| 
| 


1 As per list of elevators in Exhibit 1; Instruction 639 (Grain)-1. 
2‘*Other elevators,” elevators not included in exhibit 1 and col. 
3 Less than 500 bushels. 

4 Moved from official weight points and has not been unloaded 


Source: Grain Division, CSS, Agriculture, Washington. Apr 


Rice: Inventory of CCC-owned rough and milled rice in the 


Mar. 31, 1957 


ta . 
Subterminal 


| elevators, 
Terminal] country 

| @levators ! elevators, 

warehouses, | 


and other | 


| elevators? | 
—————E—E— EEE ee oaanareneaeenaaan 
121 | 490 | 
6 
36 | 239 | 
(3 } 
793 | 
54 | 
586 | 6 | 
3 | 
30 
20 
47 12 | 
2 | 
634 | 
(3) 
432 | 
0 q 
25 
x 
0} 
} 
\- nal —naanenl 
522 2, 022 


3 above 


or sold 
18, 1957 


United 


[Thousand hundredweight} 


Milled rice 


State 
Other Tota] Rough 
Rough rice Head broken mille | equivalent 
of milled } 
od — earner Se 
Alabama.....-- sinib aces debebtanbabss coun 16 16 23 
Arkansas. - - - geaneesscibsdiieed 7, 397 271 271 388 
Louisiana -. re 1, 665 709 | 49 758 1, 086 
Mississippi. . ._- . cal 808 
Missouri... ; 33 a 
Tennessee. - . . 2 13 13 19 | 
Texas... 5, 877 1, 570 US 598 2, 289 | 
Total, South. ie 15, 782 2, 579 77 2, 656 3, 805 
California... 2, 415 58 58 | 83 
United States total.........| 18, 197 2, 637 77 2,714 3, 888 


1 Milling extraction rate .698. 


Source: Grain Division, CSS, Agriculture, Washington. Apr 


18. 1957 


Total 


611 


a 0 
793 
54 
30 
20 
5Y 


634 


452 


U 


743 


4, 288 


States 


Tot al 
rough 
equiv- 


alent 
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ANALYSIS OF VULNERABILITY AND DISTRIBUTION OF CCC Stocks or DAtry 
PRODUCTS ON MARCH 31, 1957 


The total CCC holdings of butter and nonfat dry milk both increased in the 
period between December 31, 1956, and March 31, 1957, while that of cheese 
declined. CCC butter holdings increased from less than half a million pounds 
to 19 million and nonfat dry milk from 35 million pounds to 57 million during 
the period. Cheese holdings declined from 182 million pounds to 166 million. 

The 19 million pounds of butter were stored in 16 points of which 6 were critical 
target areas and 5 were target areas. About 89 percent of the butter was in 
critical target areas, and 5 percent in target areas. 

The 166 million pounds of cheese were stored at 117 points of which 34 were 
critical target areas and 13 target areas. About 36 percent of the cheese was in 
critical target areas and 21 percent in target areas. 

The 57 million pounds of nonfat dry milk were stored in 64 storage points of 
which 13 were critical target areas and 14 target areas. About 36 percent of 
the milk was in critical target areas and 15 percent in target areas. 


CCC stocks of dairy products in critical target areas at the end of each quarter, 
Mar. 81, 1955, to Mar. 31, 1957, in million pounds and as percentages of total 
CCC stocks of such products in all areas 











Butter Cheese Nonfat dry milk 

Date | 
| Million | Percent | Million | Percent | Million | Percent 
pounds | of total | pounds | of total | pounds | of total 
ee a Sa ee eee 200 74 | 174 52 26 | 25 
DRE ccctvdmtesatidSseoteeabevetewes 1s4 72 152 47 50 | 32 
Me os acatlasnetonataas a 161 77 170 51 54 | 31 
I a SS 76 137 47 19 28 
Fs Bina nnannsntincnnnautndionnns 35 85 96 39 24 32 
Iii crrisntaieniaitch tiateetiaitinaentitins aretinned 29 73 &8 38 52 36 
Sa ee ee ee: j 8 69 85 37 40) 34 
Bits ccvehtiassitdawees ‘ —— ( 100 65 36 15 44 
SG Te Biidckcceccducctacocses nt d 17 8Y 5Y 36 21 36 


Less than 500,000 pounds. 
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Inventories of butter, cheese, and dry milk owned by COO as of Mar. $1, 1957 






















































Butter Cheese Nonfat dry milk 
State and city intr waG + ¥ 
Pounds Percent Pounds Pounds Percent 
of total | of total 
eater ee eas ne | ae ene 
Alabama:! Birmingham 3.__..._.__- eal | ‘ | BERS. 1.) D8Z An cccesbbiee~s 
Total... 22.2. LL | 94, 441 | L 
= ——_ = ——SS  O§ EEE — SS —s 
teorgia;}. Columbus 4...........-<-.}---.--.. | 728, 360 | Dn skee 
Total. ___ 728, 360 | 
——— ee —S—— — = 
Idaho:? 
Caldwell___. S | 70, 000 . 12 
Pee. 820. tA | 525, 000 . 92 
Jerome Bn ea. 3 | 225, 000 . 39 
Payette ~ | | 150, 000 . 26 
Twin Falls. | 36, 177 
Bs Se es ke db gee 7 
Teteh. oco3usccs ee J u j 36, 177 970, 000 . 69 
Tilinois:! f . se i 
EE ret ee . 166, 785. , | 
Cairo. _- 1, 298, 205 | 2. 27 
Chicago 3... ow setbeithdans 8, 541, 947 45. 75 14, 737, 320 | 
ee eae ae 715, 306 | 
East St. Louis 3___ | 383, 105 
Peoria 3____. i 3 3 | 1, 161 
Quincy. -.....- Wing. Seuaus 82, 383 
Valley City....._. ieee 2, 267, 262 
ies incank, dabig as i 8, 541,947 | 45.75 20, 367, 322 1, 298, 205 | . 27 
— -|—- = = | 
Indiana:! 
Indianapolis 3____ . i 1, 838, 653 | 
South Bend 3._. Pa wen i 70, 326 
3 oe —— - — — =| — | —_— 
otal . - : 1, 908, 979. | 
Iowa i ta r 7 es = | 
Burlington....____- | | 868, 397 | ton ‘ 
Cedar Rapids ‘...-.........- |-- 760, 857 . 32 
Clinton. ‘ 298, 269 | dt Zou 
Demempett 4 CS. ‘i us 1, 013, 400 | Rf 
Des Moines 4. __.-. | 112, 000 . 20 
Dubuque #______ Ss 209, 683 1.12 | 513, 347 2, 257, 465 . 94 
Fort Dodge_____- : fo Pe nadaikdd 884, 800 . 55 
Mason City _- 590,848; 3.16} 3, 352, 825 85 
Oelwein_____.__- ces caecke ee peice 119, 700 21 
Sioux City 4.. i 104, 704 56 |... : 240, 100 42 
nee 3 ; 905, 235 4, 84 , 680,113 | 1.01 | 8, 741, 147 26 
Kansas: ! r 
Kansas City 3... mete 40, 194 . 22 2, 876, 343 882, 800 54 
Parsons-.- . pie ; | 388, 655 ws 
Total... in 40, 194 | .22 3, 264, 998 882, 800 54 
Kentucky: ! | 
Lexington 3. _........- pag DORR 1 cA Wskwccscaccak 
TT: ..conkdiskccannancote iad | 2, 668, 611 1. 61 oie antes 
Total. ciiniaehigoeiintaamtidhematmbebie 3 ne | 4, 545, 578 2.74 i 
Louisiana: ! New Orleans ?...._____- oneal 1, 172, 460 71 
Me oo Gabbe ent maneed : .| 1, 172, 460 71 
——— SS See —— — ———— = 
Maryland: ! 
Baltimore 3__ ._- haeauaewerecaw iain sahiaeeinnna si Pe hi eG haugescccccopesuses 
Landover 4__.. | . 63, 060 
tt wiewncenigsounvewenned waa | => 95, 974 | Sauce 
Massachusetts: ! Lawrence ¢_.______|___- ; 682, 750 19 
apemncte ein tera Rate Re 7 ey Rs 682, 750 19 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Inwentories of butter, cheese, and dry milk owned by CCC as of Mar. 31, 1957- 
Continued 
Butter Cheese | Nonfat dry milk 
State and city call ap ae 
Pounds Percent Pounds Percent} Pounds (| Percent 
of tota of tota | of tota 
f 1} f ] ] 
z z a — 
| | 
Michigan: ! | 
A eae Re boncnkabooeel bene, 195, 906 | .12 ; <abeiee 
ee ae 22 2 : | 6,316,401 | 3.81 | an 
Flint 3___._. ee: 354,239) .21 | aaa 
Grand Rapids 3_______- sine hon sanaabiere sete 208, 833 | 13 | . | 
Jackson 4__._. oe. : ; a es 532, 849 | . 32 /4, 000 09 
Muskegon. ......_._.- 1, 639, 056 | oUGlceacoccnnneens 
etek errs) Se i 9, 247, 284 } 5.58 54, 000 09 
Minnesota: ! ~~ oe sect a 
Alexandria............-- a eee t be eee .- Sooks 1, 442,375} 2.52 
tas» < 2's = Te : thes . roiebaes Sate | 390, 150 | . 68 
Clarkfield_....----.___- o kas 815, 050 | 1. 42 
oro = nl 367, 712 ee oe os | | . a 
per era dos one l 929, 576 4. 98 2, 831,576 | 1.71 | 1, 861, 650 
Mankato - peenoLecesek | 577, 433 | . 35 | 1, 023, 858 
Minneapolis Res -ir peel 1, 416, 078 7. 58 747, 052 - 45 | 6, 596, 219 6 2 
ee eed ee ok a | eel Ae 371, 250 . 65 
Pa ee, | 520, 540 | . 32 5 lets 
ae koe e en oe ee ecieaiatecaatal anal 3, 985, 062 |” 6. 96 
Rush City__....--..___- ~ , ecacpeeeal ee 84, 000 | 15 
I 2 = 2 Bees hein bee ied > eg ee ee ana | | 479, 745 | .&4 
| Seapine papas 5, 662,041 | 30.33 1, 283, 286 77 3, 889, 439 | 6.79 
N= 2. ken a. - - L at ara Peerless URS, 318, 720 | . 56 
Wabasha. - _- pe rvatenaabecen sansconlaseens ima 647,287} 1.13 
Winona...-.--- = - 345, 646 .21 | 3, 691, 458 j 6. 45 
Total. as 8, 375, 407 | 44. 86 6,314, 533 | 3. 81 | 2%, 5, 506, 293 44.71 
Missouri: ! SE nde iin Es a 
Meee <3... en cases + 1,086,676 | 66 | 
Carthage -__-_- Pee |. 68, 850 04 | Ss 
Kansas City 3_____- mar eee 756, 000 | 1. 32 
et aes. tee 341, 101 | 21 | a ata 
TEs cach oct ans ce 731, 724 | 44 | anaes 
Dern ere Lee ‘ : ] 2, 062, 648 1. 25 A 
ae 129,088 | .69|--- a: es 
St. Louis3...__.__..---- Pb 2,024,045 | 1.22 | 
Sedalia_____ Sale er eee aes | | 424, 899 | . 25 nana 
Springfield 4____._______- 5, 908, 696 | 3.57 177, 975 | .31 
Total ____- 129, 088 8 | 69 | 12, 648, 6 39 7. 64 | 983, 975 1. 63 
Montana: ! Missoula. .----. | . nA, ion: ; 160, 996 Ps vin valet 
no dnaeiebninlss ee sass niansll naan ene 
Total. __. 160, 996 .10 | 
(—_—_—_—_—————— | ——— —— ——————| —— 
Nebraska: ! | 
Nt ocozc 2 skeen | 214, 200 } . 37 
inca kaias 128, 843 | 69 344, 430 | . 61 
F caetatnpeeenmnesetscemesnltilt sities — = esieipnaecmnnsstp 
Total... : 128,843| .69| 558, 630| 98 
= —= | ——— ——— = ee 
New Hampshire:! Nashua we 232, 650 ip -@ 
ES canna =a ahonn 232 650 | aed 41 
New Jersey:! Jersey City 3 "€ vil 03 | ca 
Te oo s.! 4,864 |  .08 vee. 
New York:! 
Albany 3__..-. 126, 000 . 08 
Albion b 468, 130 . 28 
Alfred Station--- 188, 591 ll 
Amsterdam ; 235, 500 | 41 
Appleton - ._- 972, 865 . 59 | 
Barker ___- 888, 412 54 
Buffalo 3__- 346, 397 21 
(Burt) 981, 757 59 
Clintondale 330, 569 20 
Cuba.~ 99, 564 OF 
Elmira 750, 886 _ 45 
Fairport. 882, 467 . 53 
Gasport : 700, 403 42 
Germantown. ........- 1, 938, 074 1.18 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Inventories of butter, cheese, and dry milk owned by CCC as of Mar. 31, 1957— 














































































































Continued 
Butter | Nonfat dry milk 
State and city — is a 
Pounds |Percent}; Pounds Percent 
of total of total | of total 
New York—continued 
bitin naaak Mepis wd pC eeES Md dith Metinatinetiiendipadictrassane 
{ osc cckia cade abeudinned Petepewecbnnachowsson ed Mn ison sene aa 
{ ES - cmeninniinh chibamceads aes ss eke owen JE bpcnnavcencenniibiinens 
RT EE noc bakg ess cabpets ienbecs<ocno<<s inseam nt acne dees 566, 250 99 
RITES. cc nn ksi snenoh gage beg ssucechuoceleaabooes GN innnbenehaenelliaaehness 
nd cncbislumieechwslieny Sat atesnenemies : ceiiichedesccensred mens 
Ao on he ood odin sl Renaine seamen ealanenesn CE ln an xweita se Glos ctr dds 
Middleport..---..-...-. <bosun gant Napa wennawes GE nacneditie dite’ . 
EE hist tite ou cdighictdnn anh pce annmainnng beaenpeninmn | CO lonncotemneeses 
Newfane Mibidhauaiteenetaeaalsdehedt . 20 se ‘ 
New York 3 dnctinhandihanin kbreats cil @issoiietsilianlnait 5 0a 
ie BEB eanccuhecuchsuus<cons Theo ee sLeenieep oe GE hiccucavannaced a 
CAA ReRdecdcabcncscccubuccs ante bhed ie medbink og din apo wink Ga: |-osaunecubebaiea 
teas nacn nck nsemnnceehi snack scwocn swab ath awnledaey | SE | beaeneannuecntie batts 
Ransomville-_-_.__-. seth cde 3 ak NOE <b weed See a | | 44 
MOOG Riss. 60055 gees aah ogee fena---------- Binders . 42 | 
WE UOEED hone oan) aetron cas: een a wes oe nied Site ham ob ater ae 
PR Ain 65s ceknenxcksanhuaehlvactnsbeot ean 
ER aagnoh26ceencubnvaplatcosseacbannp|ooch=<—) 
North Dakota:! Fargo__.._......-- Pas ‘ 
DRG Sacawtuen~seudeacese 
Ohio: ! i" e fre 
ae iach oa | 
¢ ie acl cet weed nedrewnun deni bi caeb cra .92 |. 
j SI © cbainiessl acnemidehieenmhgieorreninyicemabame nanan 21 | 400, 440 70 
d Toledo 3__.- pb uhnebacanaiicancl Teer Cee eas 1. 12 1, 464, 720 2. 55 
4 WOR aah, dase ccs tert beeen ewencnce 22 | -onnn-nn--- ae aalediaema 
. ie bak he ee eos pt 4.55| 2,338,920} 4.08 
Oklahoma: ! caw A “eee te 
TNOG 5 oo 5 si ees nook gicee SE Eee gaa eaciet aR cal nci sia 
j Oklahoma City 4 a 
: Nn encase cob amwapcccenade - 04 
! Eiken ads camemmedeeedsamane Diteirdtireiniabsonimehwinainned ts pH Somawddtatiibentadeibatt< 
i Pennsylvania: ! at" fimaebian + 
ee ee sas nadilineiitasel ndalieiinas |. SOF locccdeonte ss sp 
CT ee cotincaunctahhannsiduae | I ae tina int de teal 
SPUD Toi a a bicee aeeiniinanmioe 
t ee Se st inaneneimenie | 
= i Philadelphia * -18 | 
‘4 CUES Saueccdeccade WE Neca adel chee 
PEN Res cacabdndcewssianwsl a 
ils cicatelincs eieete teers 
Ec esntasechivhataanaeeade 255, 555 45 
South Dakota: ! Sioux Falls‘ -472,200| .30 
EE, cen nkssbebacdnmaanennee 172, 200 30 
Tennessee: ! a 
Chattanooga 3 364, 190 64 
nc sip emnandenibnataiean Laima gat WE Ia céivecamaaentel feet 
i‘ IE Taina incmih inn nmnmniaasied icoaccSuwreahh dl eeaaiosbreemennaibpeiwiiennmusne 933, 197 1. 63 
ie PT ono ceheennneaclonnges Se eae 3.30 | 265, 095 46, 
. EE ac chncbvenaccccsaukt belts waniinhteatice sl Lecpicsvernteiensiicte bieladiiitrmtet 
icin cic legptaniecleataies Seaepscomnsnteinaped 4.97 | 1,562,482] 2.73 
; Tees ES oc ciccacctboned peeecanesn es x cs p= he ceeieediiatahes cat 5 
‘ lez-------- resets 
i 57, 375 10 
¢ 57, 375 10 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Inventories of butter, cheese, and dry milk owned by CCC as of Mar. 31, 1957— 


Continued 
Butter Cheese | Nonfat dry milk 


State and city vs | 
Pounds’ | Percent Pounds Percent; Pounds Percent 








| of total | of total of total 
Virginia: ! | | | 
Colesville___.__- ; | | 240 
Crozet re 405, 747 | - 25 
Norfolk 3___. a mee és | ode 198, 302 | ome J i. 
SS in 6 sin wanteiediens | | 23, 616 | 01 wi 
Winchester- - . .-- oe Sa =! ste 36,126 | .02 ---|--- 
2 Ee : | 663, 791 -40 | 240 |__. 
a ed - — ia 
Washington: ? Seattle #_._......_. eared 2, 400 ‘ E 
Totel...-. eo --| 2, 400 
Wisconsin: ! 
Alloues-. - Pie 167, 775 10 
Centuria_.. saute | | 163, 950 . 29 
Chippewa Falls_..._.___- 199, 200 1.07 
Clintonville___. y 1, 489, 060 .90 
De Pere... | 875, 910 . 53 
Denmark | 1, 922, 799 1.16 
Eau Claire_-_- 666, 422 1.16 
Fond du Lac_. i 1, 075, 15. 65 
Green Bay ¢__. 97, 204 . 52 18, 110, 832 10. 93 1, 474, 808 2. 58 
Janesville alas 396, 090 . 69 
Jim Falls-. 744, 342 1.30 
Kewaunee - 1, 364, 660 82 
La Crosse_- 1, 829, 190 3.19 
Ladysmith. __-. 115, 250 20 
Lomira_ 1, 238, 511 75 
Madison *. ___ 212, 936 1.14 225, 250 39 
Manitowoc 3, 561, 050 2. 16 
Marshfie:d__- ; 3, 917, 253 2. 36 
Milwaukee * 6, 473, 807 3. OI 1, 955, 100 3. 42 
Monroe... 5, 396, 263 3. OF 
Mosinee ‘ 1, 496, O78 % 
Mount Horet 1, 352, 008 82 
Neillsville 774, 315 1. 35 
Oostburg. . 1, 196, 763 72 
Oshkosh 1, 160, 273 .70 
Vlymouth Aceon 1, 399, 761 R4 
Shawano 288, 990 . 50 
Sheboygan 5, 395, 402 3. 26 
Superior *. 1, 135, 185 1. 98 
Tomah 8, 120 19 
Turtle Lake 1, O17, 675 1.78 
Wausau 1, 420, 706 . 86 215, 150 . 38 
Weyauwega 2, 039, 201 1. 23 
Wisconsin Rapids 1, 465, 488 88 102, 700 | .18 
Total 345, 550 2. 92 62, 518 755 37.74 11, 104, 417 | 19. 39 
Grand total.. 18, 671, 128 | 100.00 165, 653, 306 | 100.00 57, 267,094 | 100.00 





! Within jurisdiction of Cincinnati Commodity Office. 
? Within jurisdiction of Portland Commodity Office. 

3 Critical target area. 

‘ Target area. 


(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
x 





